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mem INTEREST in the writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf has pointed 
up the striking similarities between his relativistic hypothesis and the lin- 
guistic Weltanschauung of the German philologist, Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
Attention has also been directed to the efforts of a group of contemporary Ger- 
man scholars — now usually called the Neo-Humboldtians* — to study the nature 
and the extent of this purported influence of language upon cultural patterns in 
terms of what they call the “linguistic field.” Suzanne Ohmann has given us 
an excellent summary of this movement, first in her doctoral dissertation* and 
then in her article “Theories of the ‘Linguistic Field’,”* wherein she demonstrates 
how the so-called field-theorists — primarily Walter Porzig, Jost Trier, and Leo 
Weisgerber — have attempted to implement von Humboldt’s profoundly intuitive 
and provocative observation that “man lives with the world about him principally, 
indeed . . . exclusively, as language presents it to him.”* Not so well-known, 
however, is that Benjamin Whorf also developed a “field-theory” which in many 
respects is almost identical with that of the Neo-Humboldtians, although he 
apparently carried both his theory and methods beyond the limits thus far reached 
by the Germans. The purpose of this article shall be to compare the two — both 
as to theory and method — and attempt a provisional evaluation. Since a rather 


1 See Harold Basilius, Neo-Humboldtian Ethnolinguistics (Word, vol. 8, pp. 95-105, 
August 1952). 

2 Wortbild und Weltbild (diss. Stockholm, 1951), especially chap. IV. 

3 Word, vol. 9, pp. 123-134, August 1953. 

4 Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Werke (Berlin, 1848), vol. 6, p. 60. All translations in this 
article are my own. The German text reads: “Der Mensch lebt mit den Gegenstinden haupt- 
sichlich, ja . . . sogar ausschliesslich so, wie die Sprache sie ihm zufiihrt.” 
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full juxtaposition is essential to my point, I feel it is not out of order to re-state 
some of the material already presented by Dr Ohmann. 


NEO-HUMBOLDTIAN FIELD-THEORY 


The essence of Walter Porzig’s theory is contained in the title of the article in 
which he first set forth his conception of a field. The title —“Wesenhafte 
Bedeutungsfelder”® — refers to the unique semantic reciprocity which unites such 
word-pairs as bite-teeth, lick-tongue, bark-dog:* one bites only with the teeth, 
licks only with the tongue, only a dog barks (German bellen), and so forth. 
Essential to Porzig’s methodology is this function of specific predication, which — 
in “Standard Average European” at least — is restricted to verbs and adjectives." 
The “fields” thus arrived at, although independent and self-contained, are none- 
theless capable of limited articulation: one fells a tree, for instance, but there are 
many types of trees. Albeit Porzig permits a substitution based upon this sort 
of subclassification in order to build up an expanded pattern, his method is 
intrinsically one of progressive delimitation, of carving out the semantic building- 
blocks of language: units — or fields — which have the same sort of ontological 
validity as atoms; they are elemental structures. 

The mutation of a linguistic field, according to Porzig, is triggered by any dis- 
turbance of the semantic relationship between its two radicals. Since the predicate 
factor of this binary unit is very often bound to a referent in the objective world, 
an explanation of change of meaning may usually be sought for in a change 
of the physical environment. That such a theory is “thing-oriented” and necessarily 
historical in perspective is obvious. Its usefulness to the philologist as a technique 
for measuring the impact which human institutions have had upon language 
(Saussure’s langage) is likewise patent. As will be seen later, this theory can be 
called “Humboldtian” only in a marginal sense. 

Jost Trier’s theory of the linguistic field differs radically from Porzig’s, for his 
chief concern is not the referent but the concept. His hypothesis is, that even 
as words — symbols — are joined together to form a field, so too are concepts 
similarly articulated. A word — with its conceptually related terms — makes up a 
lexical field (W ortfeld) ; this, if complete, will in turn correspond to the conceptual 
field (Begriffsfeld). By way of illustrating this dangerously circuitous notion he 

5 Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, vol. 58, pp. 70-97, 1934. 

6 These examples are taken from chap. II, “Gliederung,” of Porzig’s latest book Das Wunder 
der Sprache (Bern, 1950). 

7 As an example of noun-adjective juncture Porzig offers hair-blond; in modern German 
and English, for instance, blond is used literally only of hair. 
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refers to the grading systems used at various times in the German schools.’ An 
older method employed five terms: very good, good, satisfactory, poor, unsatis- 
factory. A later system reduced the scale to four: very good, good, satisfactory, 
unsatisfactory. A still more recent innovation uses six degrees of evaluation: very 
good, good, satisfactory, adequate, poor, unsatisfactory. Trier calls specific atten- 
tion to the word good, pointing out that although both its sound and its position 
next to very good has remained constant, its value on the scale has changed with 
each successive re-patterning of the whole. By reciprocal influence, on the other 
hand, the concept “grading” has likewise undergone as many changes. 

Trier’s theory shows clearly the influence of Ferdinand de Saussure and of 
the Gestalt-psychologists: language is a system of signs, but this system is discern- 
ible only in the interrelation of the separate elements. The connection between 
symbol and thing is mediated by the concept, but the concept itself is determined 
by the configuration — the pattern made up of the discrete lexical units. Com- 
parison to a jig-saw puzzle is almost unavoidable. The puzzle solver knows that 
the parts before him, if properly assembled, will resemble some object, say a wagon. 
Each piece must of course articulate smoothly. At this point the analogy ends, 
except to add that the wagon of the puzzle may, after all the parts have been 
fitted together, not look quite like the wagon we had in mind; it could conceivably 
look very different — so much so that we might have to alter our previous con- 
cept of “wagon.” The comparison is admittedly crude, but Trier’s procedure does 
permit him some interesting and useful insights into the interplay between lan- 
guage and culture, both on a synchronic and diachronic basis. 

Of further interest is his thesis that the conceptual field has objective reality, 
that it is part of the ergon or langage: “The system of the objective conceptual 
field — handed down through the language — is felt by both speaker and hearer 
to be present as a whole.”*® Also— in direct contrast to Porzig — Trier works 
almost exclusively with nouns or noun-like words. 

The most vigorous proponent of field-theory in Germany today is Johann Leo 
Weisgerber. His books deserve a wider audience, although his specially coined 
vocabulary and sometimes almost visionary manner of expression are apt to alienate 
those who are conditioned to the detached, unemotional style of current expository 
writing. Suzanne Ohmann says that “the Trier concept has been adopted enthusi- 

8 Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes (Heidelberg, 1931), p. 6; for a 
contrastive definition and defense of his theory, see Das sprachliche Feld: eine Auseinandersetzung 
(Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, no. 10, pp. 428-449, Leipzig and Berlin, 
10) Idem, p. 41 “Des Sytem des cbjcktiven in dar Sprache becisfereen und dem Sprecher 
und Hiérer gegenwartigen Ganzen des Begriffsfeldes.” 
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astically by Weisgerber.”*° This is almost so; he adopts the idea of the conceptual 
field and, like Trier, assigns it to a central and dominant place. He goes on, 
however, to give it almost doctrinal precision by coining and developing the phrase 
“intellectualized ’tween-world” (geistige Zwischenwelt).™* Moreover, the very 
core of Weisgerber’s theory — a belief in the “creative power” (wirkende Kraft) 
of language — is unacceptable to Trier. 

The first of these two terms marks an attempt to clarify and sharpen the 
Humboldtian use of the expression W eltansicht. Humboldt employs this term to 
signify the totality of a people’s conceptualizations of the world about them 
(as discernible in their speech-forms) : “Every language in each of its stages struc- 
tures a complete world-view, in that it contains expressions not only for all con- 
cepts which its speakers have of the world, but for all those which the world brings 
forth in it.”** This is ergon, langage, the sum total of linguistic experience, which 
is supra-individualistic; not immediately subjectively capable of modification or 
control. Weltansicht —to use Trier’s terminology — is the articulated sum of 
all the conceptual fields in a given language. This is Weisgerber’s “intellectualized 
tween-world,” placed like a pane of colored glass between man and reality, fore- 
ing him to accept a relativisitic interpretation of the universe. He offers as an 
illustration the constellation charts of the celestial bodies and points out that, 
whereas we can talk about the Big Bear, Leo, and Scorpio, yet this vocabulary 
and the highly selective, incomplete type of patterning it represents tells us next 
to nothing about the stars themselves: we have simply superimposed an ideality, 
expressed by means of a lexical field, upon the face of the heavens.’* 

In itself this is merely a rephrasing of Kantian idealism. But Humboldt also 
speaks of the “inner form” of language — of energeia — of the living creative 
power of speech: “. . . language never deals directly with objects as such, but 
always with their concepts, created independently by the mind as it conceives 
speech. . . .”** Trier, it will be recalled, directs attention to the causal relation- 
ship between conceptual fields and lexical fields — even speaks of “configurations” 

10 Theories of the Linguistic Field, p. 131. 

11 Modelled after the anatomical term ’tween-brain, an expression frequently used for the 
diencephalon. I realize that “intellectualized” is not the literal equivalent of geistig, but I think it 
more accurately conveys the intent of the German than does “intellectual.” 

12 Werke, vol. 6, p. 10: “Jede Sprache in jedem ihrer Zustinde bildet das Ganze einer 
Weltansicht, indem sie Ausdruck fiir alle Vorstellungen enthiilt, welche die Nation sich von der 
Welt macht, und fiir alle Empfindungen, welche die Welt in ihr 

13 Johann Leo Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache (2nd ed., pp. 37-42, 
Diisseldorf, 1953). 

14 Werke, vol. 5, p. 433: “Denn die Sprache stellt niemals die Gegenstande, sondern immer 
die durch den Geist in der Spracherzeugung selbstthitig von ihnen gebildeten Begriffe dar. . . .” 
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in the gestaltist sense — but it is Weisgerber who completes the analogy by imput- 
ing vital power to the units which make up the pattern. The discrete lexical 
units, “working,” converting the raw material of reality into mind-stuff, construct 
a world geared to our linguistic potential. The lofty task confronting the linguist, 
therefore, is not simply to explain sounds and forms — necessary even though 
elementary — but rather to investigate the mysterious manner in which language 
re-creates the world in its own image.” 

Of the three theories just reviewed, Weisgerber’s is the only one that is genu- 
inely “Humboldtian,” for the notion of the quickening power of the “inner form” 
is basic to Humboldt’s thinking (“{Language] itself is not a work (ergon), but an 
activity (energeia). . . . It is properly the eternal active force of the intellect . . . 
not only generative but also formative”) .’® However, to the extent that Porzig 
and Trier are concerned with the central problem of how and to what extent the 
structure of a language affects the thinking of its speakers, to that degree one 
is justified in grouping them together with Weisgerber as “Neo- Humboldtians.” 


WHORFIAN FIELD-THEORY 


As early as 1927 in a letter to the psychologist Dr Horace B. English, we find 
Whorf searching for an apt word to describe “a kind of connection or relation 

. between ideas.”?" He rejects “association” because of its psychological 
overtones, adopting instead the rather vague but noncommittal term “connection.” 
He comments as follows: 


“Connection” is important from a linguistic standpoint because it is bound up with 
the communication of ideas. One of the necessary criteria of a connection is that it be 
intelligible to others, and therefore the individuality of the subject cannot enter to the 
extent that it does in free association, while a correspondingly greater part is played 
by the stock of conceptions common to people. The very existence of such a common 
stock of conceptions, possibly possessing a yet unstudied arrangement of its own, does 
not yet seem to be greatly appreciated; yet to me it seems to be a necessary concomitant 
of the communicability of ideas by language . . . (LTR, p. 36). 





15 “Die Sprache in diesem ihrem Umschaffen der Welt in das Eigentum des Geistes zu 
durchschauen” (Vom Weltbild, p. 14). 

16 Werke, vol. 6, pp. 42-43: “Sie [language] selbst ist kein Werk (ergon), sondern eine 
Thatigkeit (energeia). . . . Sie ist namlich die sich ewig wiederholende Arbeit des Geistes . 
nicht rein erzeugend, conden 

17 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought, and Reality (ed. John B. Carroll, New York, 
1956), p. 35 ff. All subsequent ceferences to Wheel’s weitings will be vo this volume, abbroviseed 
LTR. 
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Whorf provides us with an interesting illustration. He first suggests the idea 
“down,” then proposes the following items: “set, sink, drag, drop, fall, hollow, 
depress, lie.” These terms are of course “connected.” Next he considers “upright, 
heave, hoist, tall, air, uphold, swell.” There is also a common semantic element 
connecting these ideas; he groups them under the rubric “up.” This technique 
however, says Whorf, is not that of free association, because the subject is not 
at liberty to establish a relationship mediated by his personal experience, but must 
rather restrict himself to “the social or collective experience which is embodied 
in the common linguistic stock of concepts.” The relationship must be immediate. 

What Whorf proposes is clearly a technique for establishing a linguistic field, 
or more accurately, a lexical field. But he goes on forthwith to propose an improve- 
ment in method whereby it is possible to link together the discrete fields, arranging 
his material in this way: 


A set sink drag drop hollow depress lie DOWN 
B stand heavy pull precipice space bear extend 
C upright heave hoist tall air uphold swell uP 


The B group of course mediates between A and C. In the actual experiment 
the subjects were allowed to find their own way from A to C (or the reverse, if 
they so chose), so that the listings given above represent merely one possible ar- 
rangement. Nor are the “connections” especially clear in all cases; I, for instance, 
discerned little or no relationship between the series “depress-bear-uphold” until 
I substituted the triad “hold up-carry-hold down.” Whorf, however, let any 
sequence stand as long as the subject developed it without reference to a uniquely 


experience. 

The reason for this insistence upon “social or collective experience” as the sole 
criterion for establishing meaning relationships becomes clearer when one probes 
a bit deeper into his purpose in constructing these semantic fields. In his article 
“Gestalt Technique of Stem Composition in Shawnee” (LTR, pp. 16-172), 
Whorf takes up the problem of determining “how different languages segregate 
different essentials out of the same situation.” Gestalt psychology, he knew, had 
already described a method of segmenting experience which, since it was the same 
for all observers, was happily independent of language; namely, the technique of 
configuration, based upon the fact that visual perception derives from the relation 
of figure and ground. Thus Whorf was immediately able to divide all experience 
into two extremely broad but easily discernible categories: visual and non-visual. 
Of the visual he says: “If the perceptual influences are such as to cause one normal 
person to see a definite outline, they will cause all other normal persons to see 
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the same outline” (LTR, p. 164). Since the facts and laws of perception are uni- 
versally valid, then the language used to describe a visual configuration — and 
the more impersonal the description the better — will supposedly be determined 
by the particular dynamic principle (“factor of linkage”) which segregates certain 
elements of a visual pattern as essentials and constructs a corresponding linguistic 
configuration. Inasmuch as we are here obviously dealing with langage rather than 
parole, we should not care to rely upon a lone informant for the validity of this 
type of information. Whorf goes on to point out that non-visual experience is 
also subject to configuration — it is “introjected and makes up . . . the ego field, 
or egoic field . . .” (LTR, p. 164). The visual configuration, of course, is nor- 
mally the easier to work with."® 

Among the German theorists, Weisgerber is the only one who stresses an 
incremental synthesis of the individual fields, resulting ultimately in a grand 
master-field that is coterminous with the total lexicon of a given language. Whorf 
develops his notion of “connections” to about the same degree: 


I might say that my mental image of the relation is not at all one of ideas hitched 
together by bonds of attachment which they possess like miniature hooks and eyes. 
It is more a concept of continuity, with the ideas as relative locations in a continuous 
medium. Take an idea like “up” and say it corresponds to a certain location where 
we are. Now I can conceive that something like motion may happen to us. The idea 
ks is a sort of neighborhood, and we are leaving that neighborhood. We cannot 
te 


exactly where any neighborhood leaves off. We know that the idea up is assuming 
a different nuance: it is growing to be like the idea rise. But, after a certain amount 
of this change or “motion” has taken place, we know that we are in a different spot; 
the idea is now definitely “rise,” not “up”. . . . Any one of these ideas might have 
become something else by varying the “direction” of motion (LTR, pp. 38-39). 


The very core of Humboldt’s world-view of language is his belief in the power 
of the “innere Form”: the life-force of the Word. For this reason — as I pointed 
out earlier — Weisgerber is the only true Humboldtian among the field-theorists, 
because he too makes cardinal the doctrine of the vitalism of language (wirkende 
Kraft). Whorf goes as far as both Humboldt and Weisgerber in his acceptance 
of this idea and farther than either of them in describing how this organic intelli- 
gence structures a language into fields or patterns. He derives his terminology from 
the writings of Carl Jung, adopting the latter’s division of the basic psychic 
functions into sensation, feeling, thinking, and intuition. Of these four areas, he 

18 I have admittedly over-simplified and “interpreted” the problem and the method which 
Whorf takes up in his article on Gestalt technique in Shawnee. He was concerned with the 
specific and highly technical problem of codrdinating stem composition and its semantic effects 
with the figure-ground principle. This is nevertheless basically a technique of establishing a cer- 
tain restricted type of field. The connection becomes clearer when I discuss the cryptotype later on. 
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believed thinking to be largely linguistic. He furthermore accepted Jung’s defini- 
tion of the libido, that it is an energic principle divided qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively into separate energy sections, and that none of the libido or energy within 
one system may be converted to that of another system unless there has been a full 
recession into the undifferentiated state. This “linguistic” energy, therefore — 
Weisgerber’s vitalism — is largely differentiated and generally non-transferable. 
Its principal function is to provide the “fields of force” which link together the 
random motor impulses of speech into meaningful patterns and sequences: 


Words and morphemes are motor reactions, but the factors of linkage between 
words and morphemes, which make the categories and patterns in which linguistic 
meaning dwells, are not motor reactions; they correspond to neural processes and link- 
porter be sage 6 ... It is . . . rapport between words, which enables them 

all in any semantic result (LTR, p. 67). 


to work together at 


This is field-theory at the syntactic level, about which the Neo-Humboldtians 
have theorized so much but to which they have as yet contributed so little of 
an illustrative, applicable nature. At this point Whorf attempts to apply the con- 
cept of the “field” — the “configuration” — to the covert structure of a language: 
structural semantics par excellence. 

To these “factors of linkage” referred to above Whorf gives the name “covert 
categories” or “cryptotypes,” terms he develops more in detail in his article 
“Grammatical Categories,” written late in 1937. A familiar example of cryptotype 
would be gender in English, in which each common noun and personal given name 
is assigned to a certain gender, but an overt mark does not appear unless the 
noun is referred to by a personal pronoun in the singular number or — in the case 
of neuter nouns —by the interrogative and relative pronouns “what, which.” 
Gender in Latin, however, would be an “overt category” or a “phenotype,” since 
most nouns carry their gender mark. English adjectives offer another familiar 
instance of cryptotypes. The group which includes “inherent” qualities (color, 
material, physical states, etc.) has the reactance of being placed nearer the noun 
than those adjectives which signify “noninherent” qualities (size, shape, evalua- 
tion). The sequence of these two groups can be reversed only by altering the 
normal stress pattern — and even then reversal may not take place freely (see 
LTR, pp. 90-93). 


SUMMARY 


One could go on pointing out similarities between Whorf’s thinking and that 
of the field-theorists, but perhaps enough has been said to demonstrate how 
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closely the two parallel one another. There still remains, however, at least one 
pertinent question: How reliable are their techniques for substantiating and veri- 
fying their respective hypotheses? 

Here again, Whorf has already been subjected to painstaking appraisal.’ 
His most aggressive critic, Eric H. Lenneberg, levels the following charges against 
him: (1) that his method relies upon the uncertainties and inequities of transla- 
tion in order to illustrate differences of conceptualization; (2) that “the basic 
assumption that language affects non-linguistic behavior derives from an inspec- 
tion of linguistic facts”;?° and (3) that Whorf generalizes ad hoc assumptions. 
These criticisms, however, pertain almost exclusively to his direct attempts to 
demonstrate the theory of linguistic relativity. Unfortunately, Whorf never de- 
veloped his techniques for establishing lexical fields beyond those already outlined 
in this article. This method, however, in spite of his insistence that a “connection” 
must be universally recognizable and reproducible without reference to personal 
experience, and notwithstanding the essential soundness of the configuration prin- 
ciple, is still a highly intuitive procedure differing probably only in degree from 
the principle of free association which he condemns. His technique for deriving 
cryptotypes is of course open to similar criticism, dependent as it is upon subjec- 
tive evaluation, intuition, and meaning. More important methodologically, how- 
ever, is his concerted effort to relate cryptotype and phenotype: content and form. 
The ultimate application of this technique is suggested in his article on stem 
composition in Shawnee, wherein he demonstrates with fascinating ingenuity how 
objectively verifiable distinctions between visual and non-visual experience provide 
material for the cryptotypes, which in turn force a language to specific types of 
formal structuring. Certainly this phase of Whorf’s research should be of great 
interest to those who are primarily concerned with bridging the gap between 
semantics and structure, although the most advanced students of semantic method- 
ology — scholars like Ullmann and Kronasser — are apparently unaware of the 
significance of his contributions. Weisgerber, although he mentions Whorf as a 
student of American Indian languages, makes no mention of his theories or 
techniques. 

Any evaluation of Neo-Humboldtian thinking must distinguish sharply be- 
tween theory and practice. To the extent that they have applied their theories 
they use the methods and techniques of philology, depending, for instance, upon 

19 Best known of which are the various papers and discussions edited by Harry Hoijer 
under the title, Language in Culture (Chicago, 1954). 

20 Cognition in Ethnolinguistics (Language, vol. 29, Oct.-Dec. 1953), p. 464; see also 
Lewis S. Feuer, Sociological Aspects of the Relation between Language and Philosophy (Phi- 
losophy of Science, vol. 20, pp. 85-100, 1953). 
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introspection and Sprachgefiihl to determine the boundaries of a given field. 
Trier’s monograph on the various meanings of the concept “intellect” in Middle 
High German affords an excellent illustration.” He simply combs the literature 
of the period for general references, lets the context determine the narrower mean- 
ing of a term, then by careful comparison subjectively determines the respective 
boundaries of the various lexical items; the resulting pattern he calls a field. 

Unpretentious as this method may seem, it nevertheless makes a significant 
contribution to the research procedures of philology and semantics.** The idea 
of investigating words in context is of course not new, but the technique of de- 
termining a concept by mapping out a word-pattern has — strangely enough — 
been but occasionally applied.** A preoccupation with phonetics and etymology 
apparently conditioned philologists to an atomistic, analytic, and usually historical 
approach. Field-theory, starting with a concept rather than with a sound or a 
form, introduces the principle of semantic structuralism. True, this structuralism 
is determined by subjective interpretation: how to determine whether homonyms 
belong to the “same” or “different” fields, for example is left to the Sprachgefiihl 
of the investigator. Nonetheless, this technique does yield an integrated global 
picture of portions of the vocabulary. The validity of the synthesis cannot be 
tested scientifically; nor can one do more than estimate the worth of such a method 
were it to be applied to unfamiliar material. Someone who has devoted much time 
to the study of Middle High German texts and who has been trained in the lexi- 
cographical techniques of Georg Friedrich Benecke, for instance, would probably 
be little the wiser after reading Trier’s monograph. The real proof of the method 
will be its application to less well-spaded areas. 

A serious limitation to the use of Neo-Humboldtian field-theory is that it re- 
quires either a native-like control of a living language, or a very thorough knowl- 
edge of an amply documented historical one. Working through an informant 
would be most unsatisfactory, since a choice between “the same or different” could 
hardly suffice for the construction of a field. Precisely this limitation, however, 

21 See footnote 8; this is the only major contribution of applied field-theory to come from 
the pens of the three German scholars discussed in this article. Weisgerber, although his books 
abound in illustrations, has as yet published no detailed application of his teachings. Heinz 
Kronasser, Handbuch der Semasiologie (Heidelberg, 1952), p. 10, permits himself the following 
gentle criticism: “Es sei erlaubt, daran zu erinnern, dass L. Weisgerber wohl an ein Dutzend 
Abhandlungen im Sinne seiner Begriffslehre geschrieben hat, eine systematische Zusammenfassung 
aber schuldig geblieben ist.” 

22 Stephen Ullmann, The crs pe of Semantics (Glasgow, 1951), pp. 2-3, calls field- 
ome crucial step in the development of modern semantics. 

23 Ghmann, Theories of the Linguistic Field, p. 125, lists some of the more prominent 
studies of this sort to appear in German. 
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exonerates field-theory from the criticism which Lenneberg levels against Whorf, 
namely that his method relies upon translation. Lenneberg’s other objections to 
Whorf’s procedures — that he inspects only linguistic facts and that he gen- 
eralizes ad hoc assumptions — of these charges the Neo-Humboldtians are like- 
wise guilty. 

In one of the clearest and most sympathetic analyses of Whorf’s relativistic 
hypothesis, Harry Hoijer points the way which future research must take if this 
and similar theories are to be adequately tested and exploited: 


The semantic aspect [of a language] consists of a self-contained system of mean- 
ings, inextricably bound to the structure but much more difficult to analyze and de- 
scribe. . . Our interest lies, not in questions such as “What does this form, or form 
class, mean?” but, instead, in the question, “In what manner does a language organize, 

its structural semantic system, the world of experience in which its 
live?” . . . As Bloomfield long 60 ted out, it appears quite impossible, short of 
omniscience, to determine precise ope of a single form or form class in a 
language. But it should Soul mone Ae to yon the limits of any self-contained 
structural-semantic system and the ways in which it previsages the experiences of its 
users.” 


Linguistic field-theory, as mentioned earlier, proposes just such a structural 
semantics as Hoijer suggests, and Whorf’s notion of the cryptotype actually goes 
beyond the Neo-Humboldtian formulations. On closer inspection, however, their 
methods — to borrow a phrase from Floyd Lounsbury — “boil down to a com- 
bination of old-time philology and ethnology, and they do not look spectacular.” ** 
Not in terms of current American structuralism, perhaps, but that is not to 
gainsay the potential value of the information which they yield, even though 
Weisgerber’s theses in their present form — as well as Whorf’s — are admittedly 
too heady for a linguistics founded upon empiricism and behaviorism. The search 
for controllable, testable methods goes on. A workable synthesis of structural- 
semantic theory and practice has yet to be achieved, either by Whorf or by the 
Neo-Humboldtians. 


Unrversrry or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Ancetes, CALIFORNIA 


24 Language in Culture, pp. 95-96. As Uriel Weinreich points out in his review of Lan- 
guage in Culture in Word, vol. 11, pp. 429-430, December 1955, “It is a sign of the realistic bent 
of the chairman [Hoijer], that of all the research ideas tossed out at the symposium, this one 
has already been put into effect. A study along these lines is in progress today (Southwestern 
Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics), and in addition to a check on Whorf’s Hopi data, it 
will yield comparative results within a few years.” 

25 Language in Culture, p. 270. 














RITUAL BROTHERHOOD: A COHESIVE FACTOR 
IN NEPALESE SOCIETY* 


FERDINAND E. OKADA 


Fx. IVE FORMS of kinship and systems of mutual aid are not unique to 
Nepal. Even within a single area north and northeast of India such social 
institutions have been reported as, where a bond is established between two indi- 
viduals, ingzong among the Lepchas of Sikkim? and Ganye among Tibetans; 
another type, also Tibetan, is Kidu, a mutual aid society.* In Nepal the extension 
of kinship bonds through fictive brotherhood or sisterhood, aside from functioning 
as a social mechanism for mutual aid, also serves as an important cohesive factor 
in a society marked by ethnic and linguistic diversity. The Nepalese comprise some 
ten or twelve major former tribal groups, now structured as castes, of Indo-Aryan 
or Mongoloid origin. At least nine or ten mutually unintelligible languages of 
Indo-European, Tibeto-Burman and possibly Munda stocks are spoken, besides 
a number of derivative dialects. The lingua franca, Nepali,* has its roots in 
Sanskrit; another important language, possessing its own literature, is Newari 
which falls into the Tibeto-Burman group. Hinduism and Buddhism (both 
Mahayana and Hinayana) are practiced, not only as separate religions but often 
as a synthesis of the two in certain regions. There are also indications of indigenous 
religious beliefs.° 

Several writers have noted the existence in Nepal of a system whereby two 
individuals, usually unrelated men of the same or different caste, regard each other 
as brothers, as true as the sons of one father, after participating in an initial 
ritual. Sanctioned by religion, it is a system which formalizes existing warm inter- 
personal relationships, encourages the mutual exchange of practical aid in times 
of stress, and serves to unite individuals of different backgrounds. Aside from 

1 This paper, a shorter version of which was presented at the 1956 annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, is based on data gathered during five months (December, 
1955, to May, 1956) in Nepal. I am indebted to the Department of Anthropology, American 
Museum of Natural History, for the sponsorship, and to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research for the financial aid, which made the research possible. I am also 


grateful to Anand Singh Pradhan of Dehra Dun, India, who acted as interpreter and assistant, 
and to Drs Harry L. Shapiro, Charles Wagley, and Morton Fried for their helpful comments 





on this paper. 
2 Gorer, 1938. 4 Also known as Khaskura, Gurkhali and Parbatiya. 
3 Miller, 1956. 5 Fiirer-Haimendorf, 1955; Kawakita, 1955. 
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Adam, however, other writers have barely made more than passing reference to it. 
It has been variously called “artificial brotherhood,”* “mit relationship,”* “mith 
friendship” and “fictitious brotherhood,” * and “blood brotherhood.” ® 

I shall use the term “ritual brotherhood” in this paper because certain religious 
rites must be performed before a relationship which, ideally, is thought of as being 
almost sacred, is cemented between the participants; upon the completion of 
which they regard themselves, and are regarded, as actual brothers. Intermarriage 
is prohibited between their children, who are now considered as being brothers and 
sisters (bhai-bhai), and the father of one partner is thought of as being equally 
the father of the other. The term most frequently used to designate this rela- 
tionship is, in Nepali, mit launu (literally, “to put on a friend,” ie., to form a 
friendship) and refers specifically to ritual brotherhood. In ordinary usage the 
term for “friend” is sathi. This paper will employ “mit” in its restricted meaning 
and, in accordance with Nepalese custom when referring to the occupational 
and/or ethnic background of an individual, the term “caste” (jat). A ritual sister 
is called a mitini. 

Fourteen men representing nine castes were interviewed, the majority of them 
several times, in order to gather data for this paper. Five of them were Newars 
and two were Brahmins. The following castes had one representative each: Chettri, 
Magar, Kayastha, Rai, Limba, Sunuwar, and Sherpa. Except for the Buddhist 
Sherpa, all were Hindus in varying degrees of orthodoxy. Kathmandu in the 
central valley of Nepal was represented by two Newars, a Brahmin and a Chettri, 
the lowland terai area to the south by the Kayastha and a Newar, the western 
hills by a Brahmin and the Magar, and the eastern hills by a Newar, the Sherpa, 
the Limba, the Rai, and the Sunuwar. The remaining Newar was born and brought 
up in India. Most of these castes were tribal divisions peculiar to Nepal. The 
Kayastha or writer caste, however, is widespread in northern India, especially in 
Bengal, and Chettri is probably a corruption of Kshatriya denoting the warrior 
castes of ancient India. The Brahmin, from whose caste come priests, is entitled 
to the homage of all the castes even though his occupation may be secular. Six 
of the informants, while they were aware of the system, had no mit; the remaining 
eight had a combined total of sixteen, with one man, the Limbi, accounting for 
four of them. 

It is possible that the practice of ritual brotherhood is waning in urban Kath- 
mandu — three of the four city-born informants had no mit and one stated that 
the custom was dying out — but data indicate that it is still a strong social institu- 

6 Adam, 1936, p. 541. 8 Vansittart, 1896, p. 153. 

7 Northey and Morris, 1928, p. 102. 9 Bishop, 1952, p. 70. 
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tion elsewhere in Nepal and that it occurs among the Nepalese who have settled 
in India. A somewhat similar system among the Lepcha of Sikkim is primarily a 
ceremonial relationship set up for the purpose of facilitating trade between them- 
selves and such foreigners as Tibetans, Nepalese, and Bhutanese.*® 

In Nepal the predominant reason for entering into ritual brotherhood is mutual 
affection between the participants and their desire to strengthen and formalize the 
ties of their relationship. Naturally, the advantages of mutual aid are not over- 
looked but, in the main, the emotional reason is primary. Many informants stated 
simply, “I liked him,” when asked why they had taken on a mit, amplifying further 
with remarks to the effect that they both had similar natures or were alike in looks 
and in thinking. Most ritual brotherhoods are formed between two young men 
who have grown up together in the same village or have known each other for 
several years. Sometimes two young boys who are very close friends will have their 
relationship formalized through prearrangement by their parents when they reach 
a certain age. And sometimes two young men who have taken a sudden liking to 
each other during a chance meeting will decide to become, or be persuaded by 
their friends or relatives into becoming, ritual brothers. 

There are other situations in which personal advantage plays a stronger role. 
Usually these involve a high caste and/or rich man, who initiates the action, on 
one side, and a low caste and/or poor man on the other. Though such instances 
are said to be rare the initiating person may enter into a ritual brotherhood in 
order to avoid the effects of a bad horoscope or in order to gain prestige in the 
sight of his neighbors. When misfortune and evil are predicted by his horoscope 
an individual, especially a rich man, will form a ritual brotherhood with a low 
caste person, even at times an untquchable, to whom the predicted bad fortune 
can, at least partially, be shifted. He might pick the sweeper who works for him 
although the tendency is to select someone he will meet but seldom in the normal 
course of events. An astrologer confirms whether his choice is suitable and sets a 
date for the ceremony. Then, too, there is the prestige attached to a man who 
has a mit much lower in caste or much poorer than himself. He gets known in 
this life as a doer of good deeds and as a man whom position and wealth has not 
made haughty — thereby improving his chances for a better future life. In both 
instances the advantage to the low caste or poor partner is mainly material: money, 
gifts, the privilege of asking his mit for help in emergencies or having influence 
wielded on his behalf and, in addition, the honor of having an important or high 
caste person as a brother. It is not unknown for an individual to court the favor 
of a powerful man hoping to be accepted as a mit. 

10 Gorer, 1938, p. 119. 
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In general, however, mutual affection and mutual aid between two men form 
the basis of a mit relationship. For this reason most ritual brothers are at approxi- 
mately the same age level.’ Moreover, adolescence and early manhood is the time 
when one acquires a mit; the age at the time of the initial ceremony among the 
informants ran from twelve to “22 or 23” (the particular informant was not sure). 
In a typical example, one man had two mit, both his age, and the respective cere- 
monies took place when he was 13 and 15 years old. Again, while theoretically a 
man may have as many ritual brothers as he wishes, practically there is a limit. 
For a man to have four or five simultaneously is considered to be about the maxi- 
mum. It is noteworthy that four out of eight informants had only one mit each; 
and one of them, a Newar, claimed that it was not normal to have a second mit 
unless the first died. Some of Adam’s informants told him that they were limited 
to one only; others said that they could have as many as they liked.’* 

When two men decide to become ritual brothers an auspicious day for the 
ceremony may be determined by casting a horoscope. It may, however, also be 
part of the celebrations for religious holidays or weddings or it may take advantage 
of the presence of a Brahmin priest (purohit) and a sacred fire at some rite (as 
at the end of a mourning period). The tenth, or concluding, day of the festival 
of Dasahra is sometimes picked because it is always the occasion for feasting and 
merriment; or, if a relative were getting married, the ceremony for ritual brother- 
hood may be performed at some time before the feasting begins. It would seem 
that the selection of these days is in part an economy measure, in part based on a 
desire to heighten the joyousness of the occasion. 

Details of the initial ceremony differ according to circumstance and people 
involved but a purohit usually officiates. Relatives and friends witness the cere- 
mony. The two principals, after removing their shoes and heavy curved knives 
(khukuri), face each other across a sacred fire of special woods in which rice, 
clarified butter (ghi), and honey are burned. They greet each other with the Hindu 
salutation (dhok dinu), each bringing his hands, palms pressed together and fin- 
gers pointing up, in front of his face. Money — one to five rupees in silver — is 
exchanged through the purohit and usually such personal possessions as caps, 
scarves, or rings.”® Blades of dubo grass may be sprinkled over the two men’s 
heads and sometimes they may garland each other with flowers. Often a dab of 
rice grains and curd (tika) is put on their foreheads. The purohit gives a talk 

11 In one instance there was a gap of seven years in age between the two mit. Otherwise 
the maximum gap was three years (two instances). 

12 Adam, 1936, p. 542. 

13 Presentation of a white scarf and a sum of money is necessary to establish a Ganye rela- 
tionship or be accepted as a Kidu member (Miller, 1956, pp. 158, 161). 
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referring to an incident in the Hindu epic Ramayana in which Ram, searching for 
his abducted wife, meets Sugriva who becomes his ritual brother and assists him. 
He announces that the two men in front of him are brothers from this day on 
and adjures them to help and protect each other, but adds certain strictures pro- 
hibiting them to sit together on the same bed or chair or to touch each other; 
though they are permitted to meet every day, if they wish, they can talk only at 
a distance. 

A respected old man, especially a Brahmin, may officiate if a purohit were not 
available, or he may be replaced by a Buddhist lama if one or both of the principals 
are Buddhists. Ghi alone may be burned in the absence of a Brahmin purohit 
since only he can make a special sacred fire. Sometimes the two men may make 
the announcement that they are now brothers. Bathing together in a sacred river 
or pool may also be a feature of the ceremony. According to one of Adam’s 
informants, an altar is sometimes used:** the two men sit in front of a jagge 
which is 
ey platform, three feet in length and one foot in height, made of earth 
and ung which [is] sprinkled with Ganga water and flour forming certain lines 
and figures, among others sun and moon. The ceremony itself consists mainly of an 
exchange of the two men’s pockets or simply of mutual gifts. 


The ceremony is followed by a feast. A variety of dishes, meats (even for most 
Buddhists) , rice, fruits, vegetables, are prepared but there is no dish particular to 
the occasion. Both the new brothers contribute to the feast although when the 
economic difference between the two is marked, the richer will do most, or all, of 
the providing, with the tacit understanding that the poorer will reciprocate when 
he can. Where food restrictions because of caste differences obtain, the lower 
caste man will provide either raw food which the higher caste brother and his 
family can cook for themselves or have it cooked by a third person whose caste 
is high enough so that his partner will not be defiled by accepting cooked food 
from him. Alcoholic drink may be present depending on the personal tastes and 
orthodoxy in religion of the people involved. 

The ritual brothers are now considered to be related as by blood. Says Adam,” 


The artificial relationship, like adoption, naturam imitatur; thus the position of arti- 
ficial brothers is like that of natural born brothers. An incest barrier between a man 
or woman and the family of his or her partner is erected. One is no longer allowed to 
nae: apd = operated fire my 0 Even the mit’s widow cannot be 
married. . . . Another consequence is that the fathers of the partners consider them 


14 Adam, 1936, p. 541. 15 Idem, pp. 541-542. 
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equally as sons. . . . Except for the incest barrier and artificial relationship with the 
mit’s family, no legal obligations or rights seem to arise. Above all there is no inherit- 


ance from a man to the family of his mit. 


The marriage restrictions are extended to the children and descendants of the 
two mit “for several generations” according to Vansittart.’* Among the Lepcha 
intermarriage is forbidden for nine generations.’" Such prohibitions would be un- 
necessary if partners of different castes adhered strictly to rules of caste endogamy. 
There is intermarriage, however, between castes which consider themselves on a 
more-or-less equal plane. Rai-Limbi, Chettri-Newar, and Sherpa-Tamang mar- 
riages occur; Gurungs and Magars have apparently married outside their castes; * 
and Limbi-Lepcha, Rai-Lepcha and Rai-Chettri (one instance) marriages have 
been recorded in Darjeeling.’® 

My data bear out Adam’s previous statement that one cannot inherit property 
from his mit, but his remark concerning obligations is contradicted to some extent. 
A man has a right to ask his mit for help although the ideal situation is that both 
should be on the alert to assist each other without being asked. While it may not 
be a legal obligation, there is nevertheless a real obligation to come to the aid of 
a ritual brother, especially in financial matters. Financial assistance in the form 
of money freely loaned at no interest is apparently the chief obligation and a strong 
factor in adding to an individual’s sense of security in a mit relationship.*® A man 
may contribute food, clothing, and money when his mit gets married and, if from 
another village, will provide food and shelter for a mit traveling through. He may 
help arrange the marriages of his partner’s children and look after them to the 
best of his ability should their father die. Ritual brothers are very definitely obli- 
gated to help each other voluntarily in every way they can, particularly in times 
of crisis, danger, or financial stress. 

They also honor each other. Thus a man may give occasional feasts for his mit. 
He must observe thirteen days’ mourning (as with any close relative) when his mit 
dies, wearing old clothes and cloth shoes, refraining from shaving and abstaining 
from salt during this period. He does not address his ritual brother by name or 
nickname or as “brother” but uses the formal terms mit-jiu or hajur and employs 
the respectful forms of the verb in conversation.”* One informant held that the 


16 Vansittart, 1896, p. 154. 18 Vansittart, 1896, pp. 99-100. 

17 Gorer, 1938, p. 119. 19 Barnouw, 1955, pp. 16-17. 

20 I was informed that money-lenders in Ilam, Eastern Nepal, charge an interest rate 
of one anna per rupee per month. This is an annual rate of seventy-five percent. 

21 Jiu is an honorific suffix. Forms of address in ranking are: hajur (“sic” or “your honor”), 
and three grades of “you,” tapain (respectful form), timi (familiar,), and tan (for inferiors). 
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respectful second person tapain and the familiar timi could be used in addressing 
a mit but there was general disagreement with his statement. 

The wife of a ritual brother is avoided. She stays in seclusion if her husband’s 
mit comes visiting and he is not allowed to see her nor her ritual sister, should she 
have one. This prohibition does not hold, however, if he becomes her ritual brother. 
Adam notes that among the Murmi (also known as the Tamang), “artificial rela- 
tionship can be established between two married couples and between a single man 
and a married couple.”** My Limbi informant became the mit of a married 
couple in a single ceremony but he was not allowed to see the wife’s face, a curtain 
being hung between them, until after the rites were concluded. He addresses her 
as mitini-jiu. 

In another instance the Kayastha informant said that, during the course of 
his mit’s marriage celebrations, a special day was set aside for the groom’s family 
to meet the bride. On this occasion he went with them and saw the bride in her 
home, the only time that he has ever seen her. 

Bishop states that there is some overt homosexuality between ritual brothers 
in Nepal: ** 


see ep Gurkha] maintains the practice of blood brotherhood. This leads to an 

moral code; so that, for example, sexual liaisons between brothers in blood 
are not very much looked down upon, though they are not so frequent as amongst 
Sikhs and Pathans. 


The explicit prohibition by the purohit at the initial ritual of physical contact 
between ritual brothers certainly suggests a safeguard against the possibility of 
the occurrence of overt homosexuality. Moreover, a Brahmin, though he was 
neither a purohit nor a mit, said that ritual brothers should not meet too often and, 
on being asked the reason, replied, “Femininity brings contempt.” He reiterated 
that one should avoid his mit as one does not wish to be laughed at for being 
feminine and added that it was thus preferable not to have a good friend as a mit. 

On the other hand, the prohibition of physical contact (which does break 
down on occasion, e.g., shaking hands or supporting an exhausted mit) , examples 
of ritual brothers not seeing each other too often, and a certain formal (though 
warm) behavior when they meet — all of which may be safeguards against physi- 
cal intimacy — were explained by others as being due to caste or economic differ- 
ences or to a distaste for over-emotional display. I am of the opinion that homo- 
sexuality plays but a negligible role, if any, in ritual brotherhood. There is neither 


22 Adam, 1936, p. 542. 23 Bishop, 1952, p. 70. 
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overt homosexuality nor physical intimacy associated with even the closest of 
Lepcha ritual relationships.** 

In a country as heterogeneous as Nepal, ethnically and linguistically, the fact 
that individuals of different castes become so close as to regard themselves related 
by blood is one of the most significant aspects of ritual brotherhood. Says Adam,” 


Now, it is remarkable that partners of an artificial brotherhood may belong to different 
tribes, ein sree ony Se tapes castes (sanu jat). It was stated that artificial brotherhood 

between Gurungs, Magars, Limbus, Rais and Sunwars is quite common, but I learned 
that artificial brotherhood is also possible between Chetris, and even Brahmans, on 
one side and castes of middle rank tnamndlid on the other. 


While no actual examples were found, data already presented indicate that there 
is a form of ritual brotherhood in which a high caste individual may choose even 
a menial for his brother. Further statements along this line were made by a 
Brahmin, who said that it was best for a man to choose a mit younger than himself 
and from the lowest caste, and by a Magar of the Rana (high) subdivision, who 
named a Damii (tailor), a Kami (ironsmith), and a Sarkhi (worker in leather) 
as being among those eligible to become the mit of a Thapa or Rana Magar. 

A Sunuwar must apparently always select someone from another caste as his 
mit and a Rai said that Rai-Bhotiya ritual brotherhoods occur. A Limbi can have 
mit from other castes but Vansittart’s** claim that an outsider can be accepted 
as a Limbi through mit relationship with one was emphatically denied by my 
Limba informant. The cross-cutting of caste lines is self-evident in the following 
tabulation of the castes of informants and their respective mit. 





Caste of Number Caste of mit 

informant of mit 

Brahmin 

Newar 

Newar 

Newar 

Newar i 

Kayastha i Baniya Haluwai 

Sherpa Tharu Rai 

Limba 4 Brahmin Brahmin Limba Tamang 
24 Gorer, 1938, p. 120. 25 Adam, 1936, p. 543. The emphasis is Adam's. 
26 Vansittart, 1896, p. 154. 
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It is difficult to grade on a simple order of social ranking the castes of Nepal 
because of high and low subdivisions among those representing former tribal 
groups, changing occupational emphases, and a certain amount of subjectivity 
among the informants which clouds the picture. For example, some Newars have 
a military tradition, making them the equivalent of Chettris, and Newar Buddhist 
priests of a high subdivision might consider themselves equal to Brahmins (though 
the Brahmins would not agree). Castes which supply recruits to the British or 
Indian armies have gained status and, fairly recently, Sherpas have attained some 
prominence because of their association with mountaineering expeditions. In the 
table above, the Brahmin-Bhotiya and Brahmin-Limbi relationships show the 
greatest gap in social status between partners — there is no doubt that Brahmins 
are high caste, Bhotiyas and Limbis relatively low. Among others considered low 
on the social scale are Sunuwars, Tamangs and Tharus. The Kayastha (writer) is 
lower than a Brahmin but higher than a Baniya (merchant) or Haluwai (sweet- 
meat maker) . 

Aside from social, economic or occupational differences ritual brotherhood 
cuts across ethnic and linguistic lines. Chettris and Brahmins are, in the main, 
descendants of Indo-Aryan peoples who migrated into Nepal from India and 
speak Nepali, an Indo-European language akin to the Hindi of northern India 
and the Maithili spoken by some Tharus. Bhotiyas are Tibetans who live on both 
sides of the Nepal-Tibet border and the Sherpas are closely similar to them. 
Among other Mongoloid peoples are the Rais and, most likely, the Newars, 
Limbiis, Tamangs and Magars. At least four of their languages — Bhotiya, 
Newari, Limba, and Magar — are of Tibeto-Burman origin. In essence, a Sherpa 
is a foreigner to a Tharu, as are a Newar to a Rai and a Limbii to a Tamang. 

Religious lines have been crossed in the relationships established by two of 
the informants: the Hindu Brahmin has a Buddhist Bhotiya mit and the Buddhist 
Sherpa has two Hindu mit, a Tharu and a Rai, aside from a third who is a fellow 
Sherpa and Buddhist. The Brahmin-Bhotiya initial ritual was held in a Buddhist 
temple in the latter’s village. The Sherpa-Sherpa ceremony had a Buddhist lama 
officiating and tika was not a feature; on the other hand, though no purohit was 
present at either of the Sherpa-Tharu and Sherpa-Rai rituals, tika was a feature 
of both and the proceedings were essentially Hindu. 

The Nepalese mit relationship, the Ganye and Kidu of the Tibetans and the 
Lepcha ingzong are similar in that they emphasize, to varying degrees, mutual aid 
among the participants and are social mechanisms for extending kinship bonds 
either by formalized friendship or fictive kinship. Kidu, however, differs from the 
others in that a bond is not established between sets of two individuals; rather, 
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a man joins an organized group which functions as a unit. It has a roster of mem- 
bers, officers who serve for one to three years, and a treasury.*” Kidu and Ganye 
do not regulate marriage;** nor, apparently, are they religiously sanctioned. These 
factors serve to distinguish Ganye from mit and ingzong. It would seem that the 
fiction of blood relationship is absent from the Tibetan institutions, definitely 
present in those for Sikkim and Nepal. 

Ingzong and mit, especially the latter, lay more stress on actual close friendship 
between the participants than does Ganye (where a relationship must be kept up 
even if hostility develops) .7* There is a tendency in ingzong, however, for two good 
friends to formalize their friendship by a partial ceremony which, since religious 
sanction is lacking, does not entail marriage restrictions or enforce respectful and 
formal behavior. The advantages are similar to those for mit based on mutual 
affection but a partial-ingzong relationship is not very stable and is often allowed 
to lapse.*° In a true ingzong,®* accompanied by a full ceremony, the emphasis is 
not so much on mutual affection as on mutual help in trading (i.e., opportunity 
for continuous trading and hospitality and protection while away from home). 
Such a relationship may also be hereditary although a full ceremony is required 
for each new generation. 

In Nepal ritual brotherhood is apparently still a strong social institution. It is 
sanctioned by religion, generally based on mutual affection, and serves to increase 
an individual’s sense of security by cementing close ties with another human being 
and providing for mutual help in times of stress. In a country where difficulty 
of transportation and communication, caste distinctions, religious affiliation and 
language barriers tend to limit a man to his circle of kindred, ritual brotherhood 
is an important mechanism in breaking down parochialism and extending a man’s 
social and intellectual awareness beyond his relatives and beyond his own tight 
community. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENT-DAY EASTER ISLANDERS 


EDWIN N. FERDON, JR. 


ASTER ISLAND, or Rapa-nui, is one of the most isolated high islands in 

all of Polynesia, being approximately 2,100 miles west of Chile and 1,100 
miles east of Pitcairn, the nearest inhabited island to the west. Discovered by 
Roggeveen in 1722 and visited during the 18th and 19th centuries by such well 
known Pacific explorers as Cook, La Pérouse, and Beechy, its extreme isolation, 
tree-barren slopes, and, quite possibly, its lack of good anchorage kept European 
contact to a minimum. Even today regular contact with the outside world is an 
annual affair conducted by the Chilean Navy. For years the island was virtually 
ignored, except for some Catholic missionaries, until Chile, in 1888, took formal 
possession. Easter Island has, however, never been truly occupied by Chile in the 
sense of maintaining a permanent settlement of continentals. In time Chile came 
to lease over four-fifths of the island to a British wool-growing company, and the 
natives were relegated to the remainder of the land around Hangaroa village. This 
commercial arrangement continued until 1954 when the government refused to 
renew the lease and turned over the running of the island, including the sheep 
ranch, to its Navy personnel. 

As a result of the lack of interest in colonization, and the development of 
ranching interests, the island’s foreign population has been kept small. In 1917 
there were twenty-one Whites on the island, in 1922 only six, in 1934 thirteen, and 
today about 30." Except for the church, and the founding of a regular government 
school in 1934, there appears to have been little intentional effort to convert the 
natives to Chilean culture. However, owing to the legally enforced requirement 
that the British wool company maintain a store with such native necessities as 
cloth, clothing, and various tools and equipment, the islanders came to depend 
more and more upon the annual shipment of these Chilean products, and less and 
less upon their environmentally impoverished homecraft manufactures. Owing in 
part to this situation, acculturation has moved steadily forward on the material 
culture level and, because it is readily observable, has tended to mask any lags 
that may exist in the social and psychological patterning of Rapa-nui culture. 

1 I. Drapkin, Contribution to the Demographic Study of Easter Island (Bernice P. Bishop 


Museum, Occasional Papers, vol. 11, no. 12, p. 4, Honolulu, 1935). 
2 Idem, p. 7. 
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Today one’s initial contact with Easter Island natives and their village of 
Hangaroa creates the definite illusion that here acculturation toward a Chilean 
pattern approaches completion and it is only a question of the government’s pass- 
ing the necessary laws to give them the right to vote until final absorption will be 
well on its way. Such traits as European style frame or cement-walled houses 
with corrugated-tin roofs, the full acceptance of the riding aspect of horse cul- 
ture, the occasional use of ox carts and ox-drawn plows, and the complete accept- 
ance of European style clothing, including well polished shoes on Sunday, reflect 
a more rural Continental setting than a Polynesian-inhabited island in the Pacific. 
Contacting the Chilean officials, one soon meets their native aides: mechanics who 
can take a Jeep apart and put it together again; a machinist renowned for fixing 
the most delicate wrist watches on the island; a budding meteorologist who, for 
the past two years, has been one of the instrument observers at the Chilean Air 
Force meteorological station. These are, to be sure, extreme cases, often represent- 
ing men who have been sent to Chile for advanced education or who have made 
a living on the continent for several years. However, they fit so well into the 
observed modification toward Chilean culture that their somewhat extreme posi- 
tions in the acculturation pattern are not readily apparent. Certainly Easter Island, 
seen from an archaeologist’s point of view, i.e., from the material culture evidence, 
presents a picture in 1956 of a dominantly Europeanized culture with a minor 
lag showing up in such things as the continued use of adzes, now made of steel, 
a customarily separate kitchen in the family architectural layout, a continued use 
of certain Polynesian foods, and a highly developed woodcarving tradition obvi- 
ously kept alive by the products’ salability to the tourists during their annual 
invasion of the island. 

During the five month excavation season of the Norwegian Archaeological 
Expedition to Easter Island, no time was available for an intensive study of Rapa- 
nui culture as it is today. However, through director Thor Heyerdahl’s interest 
in aiding the islanders’ economy by using them wherever possible, opportunity 
was made available to the archaeologists to gather ethnographic data. During my 
excavation of various sites on the volcano of Rano Kao I employed four Easter 
Islanders: Jorge Tepano, Roberto Tepano, Juan Atan, and Rafael Roe. These 
men, perforce, served as my informants, the periods of “interview” consisting of 
directed conversations while riding up the volcano to work, during the lunch hour, 
and again during the afternoon descent. These were occasionally supplemented 
by specific appointments, usually with Jorge Tepano, the most knowledgeable 
of the four. There was no time nor opportunity to cross-check my information 
with natives other than my four workers, so that the data presented below are 
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not as complete as they might be, and may tend to be weighted in that all four men 
were related in one way or another. However this paper, and one on trading tech- 
niques which I hope to publish at a future date, show quite clearly that advanced 
acculturation on the island is, for the most part, only material culture deep and 
has as yet penetrated only sporadically into the social organization of the people. 


BIRTH 


Except for a ceremony at the birth of a first child, there appears to be no 
regularized ritual for births as such. At the present moment an expectant mother 
either goes to the Naval-run hospital for delivery, or stays at home where her 
child is delivered with the aid of a midwife. I could learn of no pre-natal or 
post-parture taboos enforced on either the parents or the child. The rubbing of a 
fine red iron oxide powder into the baby’s navel may have once had ceremonial 
significance but is now explained as merely an aid in the drying up of the umbilical 
cord. 

It is apparently only the first child, especially a boy child, whose birth is 
fraught with a danger that must be assuaged by ceremony. Once the ceremony has 
been completed, however, a time for general celebration and feasting is immedi- 
ately at hand. 

Upon the occasion of the first birth to a married couple the father-in-law of 
the child’s mother immediately prepares a small umu, i.e., a meal prepared in a pit 
oven, which is allowed to cook through the night. At the break of dawn on the 
following day the immediate families of both the child’s parents open the umu 
but do not touch the inclosed food until the new mother has first partaken of it 
to “bring luck to her baby.” After she has eaten this token meal, these relatives 
finish this initial umu and immediately begin preparations for a large umu feast 
for their friends and relatives in celebration of the birth. As with the inter-familial 
exchange of gifts at the time of a wedding, the respective families of the new 
parents each prepare their own umu and, upon its completion, present it to the 
opposite family, after which both meals are pooled for the general feasting of 
friends and relatives. Since such a feast may have to provide for a large portion 
of the population, each member of the extended family may be called upon to 
furnish a quantity of food in the form of chickens, eggs, camotes or sweet pota- 
toes, etc. Even friends may be called upon and “if they have food beyond "heit 
needs they will give to the umu.” Each friend or relative coming to the feast brings 
with him, or her, a small umu gift for the new mother. This usually consists of a 
small, wrapped bundle containing chicken or, perhaps, camote. It was never made 
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completely clear to me if these small gifts had to be cooked in a pit oven, or umu, 
or whether they were simply cooked food brought to this celebration, though I am 
inclined to feel that, considering the first ceremonial umu, they were probably 
especially prepared in a pit oven. 

According to Jorge and Roberto, this ceremony is occasionally still performed 
as above but is gradually being supplanted by a modified version. This new pattern 
is best described by Jorge’s plans for the celebration of a forthcoming first birth 
in the family of one of his recently married sons. Jorge explained that, upon the 
birth of the child, he would make a “table” of gifts for his son’s father-in-law, and 
the father-in-law, in turn, would make a gift table for Jorge. These they would 
exchange at a party, and the exchanged gifts would then be distributed among the 
relatives of each father-in-law. The party, rather than being the traditional umu, 
would be a time when a little wine or liquor was served to the guests, and all 
would sing and dance during the evening. Whether or not Jorge would prepare the 
small umu for the first eating by the new mother could not be learned. Considering, 
however, that the Easter Islanders would feel that Chileans, and therefore all for- 
eigners, would ridicule such a rite as superstitious, it is possible that Jorge’s 
diffidence on the matter actually reflected a plan to carry out such a ritual, the 
fear of overt or covert ridicule on my part, however, forbidding his admitting it. 

Although the sex of the first born does not appear to change the initial umu 
ceremony, there is ample evidence that the first born boy, whether or not he is the 
first child, not only stands in a special relationship to his father but to the powers 
of the supernatural world as well. From the day of his birth he is seen as being in 
a “very delicate” situation, to the extent that he is more easily subject to death than 
are his sisters and later born brothers. Owing to this situation he is treated in a 
special manner, is continually watched over, and is never allowed to go near such 
dangerous places as a rough beach or a high cliff. This delicate situation may con- 
tinue for many years and can only be dissipated, and then completely, upon the 
death of one of his brothers. Thus, the death of any one of the brothers (of a first 
born son) liberates the earliest born forever from his close companionship with 
death, and he is henceforth allowed to travel at will and carries no restrictions, 
except where his father is concerned. 

Throughout life the first born son and his father must carefully observe certain 
taboos in relation to one another. Neither, for example, may cut the other’s hair, 
for to do so would bring bad luck to the one whose hair was cut. Should the father 
get sick, the son must not approach him, since to do this would cause the father’s 
death. The reverse is true in the event of illness befalling the first born son. No 
such taboos appear to hold for the parent-sib relationship of the other children of 
the family. This special relationship of the father and his first born son was de- 
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scribed by Jorge as follows: the father is the head (mayor) of the family while 
the first born son is the head of the children, thus the father and the first born son 
must stand in special relationship to one another and to the total family. 


ADOLESCENCE 


There are no formal puberty rites existing on the island today, but the period 
at which a boy is said to become a man is reasonably well fixed in the minds of 
the people. According to Jorge and Roberto, in earlier days a boy did not become 
a man, nor did he do a man’s work, until he reached the age of twenty, his time 
being occupied until then in play and fun. Today, however, most native children 
go to the Chilean-run school from the ages of nine until twelve, after which the 
boys, at least, are expected to start doing some work. Thus, when Juan Atan’s wife 
became ill and he was unable to come to work, he sent his thirteen year old son to 
take his place. Although doing a full day’s work at a man’s job, this youth was con- 
sistently referred to as a poki, or boy. Some indication of when he would be re- 
garded as a man was presented on the job one day. My workmen caught the boy 
examining one of the many pictographs at Orongo called komari, which stylisti- 
cally depict a vulva. The men immediately began to joke him terrifically, and dur- 
ing the joking Jorge turned to me and remarked, “He will be ready for that in 
another two years.” From this, it would appear that fifteen years of age may be 
taken as the approximate age for a young man to enter into mature sex relations 
and, in general, become a man. 

Further evidence along this line was brought forward during a discussion of 
who could, or could not, vote in the election of the three natives who stand as 
representatives of the people before the governor of the island. Among the natives 
there was no fixed age at which a person could vote, the consistent theme being 
that one could vote when one became a man. Asked if the Atan youth could vote, 
they informed me that he could not as he was still a poki. It was only after con- 
siderable questioning and discussion that my workers came to the conclusion that 
a person of approximately fifteen or sixteen years of age had reached the age of 
manhood and had the right to vote. An approximately similar age for womanhood 
appears to hold for girls, as well. At least a search of the government population 
records showed the earliest age for the marriage of girls was fifteen. 


COURTING 


Unmarried girls from about fourteen or fifteen onward are given complete 
sexual freedom which does not begin and end with a possible suitor but is main- 
tained with any passing boy friend. Such relationships are taken quite as casually 
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by the people as a necking party is in the United States. There is seldom, if ever, 
any secrecy surrounding such momentary love matches, and whereas the girls come 
in for a certain amount of joking from the older people, it is the boys who bear 
the greater brunt of the jokes. A term commonly heard in such joking sessions is 
that of muy tatani (very devilish) and it is used to describe the feelings of a young 
man or woman toward his, or her, partner. Such premarital affairs are regarded 
as quite normal and natural, in spite of the nominal acceptance of the Catholic 
faith, and, as my workmen once pointed out, a young man is naturally muy toro 
and must have his girls and stay up late at night. However, when a person reaches 
the age of about thirty he is described as being only medio torito. 

Should a child be born out of wedlock there is never a curse on mother, child, 
or father. On Easter Island, as in many parts of the rural worid, a large family 
is looked upon as highly desirable since the children can eventually help with the 
work. With this concept well entrenched in the culture of the island, a girl bring- 
ing a child with her into marriage constitutes an advantageous acquisition. 

A side light on the problems of courting comes from a statement made by 
Martin Rapu, one of our foremen. Martin reflected that when he was young and 
unmarried (he is now twenty-two and was married at twenty) he changed girls 
often and it was much trouble and quiet costly, for he had to give each new girl 
presents from time to time. Finally his father advised him to get married, for he, 
the father, could no longer afford the gifts that Martin needed each time he 
changed girls. Martin then added that he had found married life a lot calmer and 
more peaceful than that of his premarital years. 

When a boy has finally decided upon the girl he wants to marry he may ask 
for her through her parents in one of two ways. He may go personally to the girl’s 
father or mother and ask for the girl. If he is accepted he returns home immedi- 
ately and notifies his father of the fact. The father then goes to the house of the 
girl’s parents and the two families give a party to which their respective extended 
family relatives are invited. Both families join in furnishing liquor and food for the 
affair, though the boy’s father may go through the ceremony of pouring the first 
round of drinks. At this time there appears to be a small exchange of gifts be- 
tween the families, apparently no more than a token exchange, for Jorge mentioned 
that a little money might change hands, but in telling of it he did not seem to 
regard it as much of anything. 

The second method of arranging a marriage is for the youth to tell his father 
of the girl he wishes to marry. It then becomes the father’s duty to go to the 
house of the girl and, bringing with him a little liquor, ask the father or mother 
of the girl for permission for his son to marry her. Consent appears to be primarily 
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up to the parents, though Jorge mentioned that other relatives might be consulted 
at this time. However, such consultation cannot be long extended, for consent — or 
rejection — is given very shortly. If accepted, the father of the boy immediately 
pours some drinks and both families and their relatives are sent for and a party 
is given that very day. 


MARRIAGE 


When a couple is about to marry, the father of the bridegroom designates one 
of his brothers to collect presents from the family. Those who are supposed to give 
at this time are the father’s brothers and sisters, cousins, compadres, and certain 
individuals related by marriage.* Of considerable interest is the fact that the male 
members of the father’s tumu, or — to use the islander’s present Spanish term — 
aliados, must give presents at this time.* Although the tumu no longer operates 
to the extent that marriage must be within the tumu, though such is looked upon 
with high favor, its continued existence is clearly recognized in that not only do 
its members give marriage gift-exchange presents to any one of their members 
whose son or daughter is being married, but they are automatically invited to any 
feasts given by any member of the tumu. 

The gifts collected at this time, which may consist of foodstuffs, cows, pigs, 
cloth, or money, are turned over to the bridegroom’s father who then invites the 
bride’s father and her extended family to a feast, and they come bringing guitars 
for singing and dancing. After the feast the bridegroom’s father presents to the 
bride’s father the accumulated gifts his brother has collected. At such a time the 
gifts may often be spread out in the form of a boat. 

Some time after the bride’s father has received his gifts, one of his brothers 
or sisters is designated to collect gifts from the bride’s family which are then 
turned over to the bride’s father. It is now his turn to invite the bridegroom’s 
father and extended family to his home for a feast, after which the collected gifts 
are presented to the bridegroom’s father. In all of this, the engaged couple receive 
nothing, for, as Jorge pointed out, when they get married they will have each 
other and that is sufficient. 

Although common law marriages unaccompanied by ceremony still exist, the 

3 I was unable to determine precisely which relatives by marriage must present gifts, in 
that I found out too late that Easter Islanders use the Spanish word cufiado, or brother-in-law, 
loosely to include husbands of cousins and even nieces, not all of whom are required to give 


presents. 

4 A tumu is a group of lineages into which, in former times, a man might marry. The tumu 
to which the Tepano family belongs, for example, consists of the Tepano, Pakomio, and Paoa 
lineages. 
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great majority follow a formalized pattern. At the present time two Chilean- 
derived marriage ceremonies take place, a civil marriage on a Saturday and a 
Catholic church marriage on Sunday. However it is on Saturday, after the civil 
wedding, that the bridegroom’s father gives a large feast for both of the extended 
families involved in the match. It is at this time that the gifts received by the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s fathers are formally distributed among their respective families. 
To aid in this division of the spoils, a “secretary” is appointed to see that each 
relative receives a gift of value proportionate to the one he originally gave to 
the gift exchange. All my informants agreed that the marriage gift-exchange cere- 
mony is a period of great and jovial rivalry to see which family has given the 
biggest and most valuable gifts. 

On Sunday evening after the church wedding a general party for the couple 
is given, and it is at this time that the bridegroom sings a specially composed song 
to his bride and she, in turn, sings her special song to him, each going to the other’s 
house for the purpose. It is the best of these songs that have been maintained on 
Easter Island and today compose the more modern corpus of true Easter Island 


songs. 
Upon the marriage of a young couple they are free to live in the home of either 
of their parents, or they may build a home of their own. Actually, living with one 


or another of the parents is a virtual necessity, owing to the fact that all building 
materials are brought from the continent once a year by the Chilean Navy and the 
supply has never caught up with the demand. Further hindering construction is the 
government’s rationing system which, though abundantly fair, allows no single 
family to buy in one year all the material needed to build a home. This system has 
resulted in the development, or maintenance, of an extended family pooling system 
in which, if the family is large enough and each draws his rightful ration of build- 
ing materials, a house can often be built from the total extended family allotment 
for a single year. It might also be mentioned that in the construction of such a 
house, any, or all, of the extended family may be called upon for aid. 

Although the building of a house is a problem, a young couple as yet has no 
difficulty in obtaining land. At the present time the Chilean government allots the 
use-rights to five hectarias of terrain to each newly married couple. Formerly an 
Easter Islander could own his land outright, but this is no longer true, the Chilean 
government retaining title to all land, owing, apparently, to the strategic nature 
of the island in the event of war. 

One of the more interesting facets of Easter Island marriage is the position of 
the father-in-law in the life of the married couple. Of the two male parents-in-law, 
it is the girl’s father who appears to hold the dominant position of power in the 
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marriage. For example, in discussing what would happen if a husband committed 
adultery, Jorge explained that if the wife found out, or the husband was “too open” 
about his affair, not only would the wife become very angry but his father-in-law 
would come to the house and have a severe talk with him. Again, when Martin 
Rapu was given an opportunity by the Chilean government to go to the continent 
it was necessary for him to obtain permission to make the trip from Jorge Tepano, 
his father-in-law. Jorge refused to consent on the basis that, not only was Martin’s 
house incomplete,® but he still owed Jorge several sheets of corrugated iron roofing. 
Should Martin leave the island he would be unable to return the items, for he 
would not be included in the following year’s ration list. When Martin’s father 
interceded in his son’s behalf, Jorge questioned the father by saying, “Why do 
you want your son to go, for if he goes it is you that must take care of my daughter 
and that will cost you money.” 

In this statement we see at least one of the roles of the wife’s father-in-law, 
i.e., as the protector of his son’s wife. This role of protector is still very common, 
if not universal, on the island but, as far as I can gather, comes into play only when 
the husband is actually leaving the island for any extended time. The responsibili- 
ties of this position are fully understood and respected by the wife to the extent 
that, in one instance, the governor of the island, Commander Curti, was forced 
to go to a woman’s father-in-law to obtain permission for the woman to work 
for Mrs Curti in the governor’s mansion. In this instance the woman was fully 
mature, being well along in her forties, but her husband had gone to Chile to 
work and therefore the decision had to be made by her father-in-law. 

Further evidence of the important position held by the girl’s father in a mar- 
riage is seen in the koro ceremony which is given by a young husband for his 
father-in-law to show him what a good son-in-law he has. This is a post-marriage 
rite which may be given up to a year or two after the couple has married. During 
the intervening period the husband’s extended family helps him collect as many 
roosters as possible. When a sufficient number have been accumulated, the hus- 
band invites his wife’s immediate relatives and her extended family to a feast. 
When the feasting has been completed, the collected roosters appear, each rooster 
individually tied to a single long rope stretched out upon the ground. There may 
be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty birds tied to such a rope. With the 
termination of the feasting the husband presents the string of roosters to his father- 

5 I came across several cases on the island where the lack of a house, or the incompleteness 
of a house, was given as the reason for a man’s not taking a trip away from the island. The 


need to properly house one’s family before setting off on a long trip appears paramount in the 
eyes of the Rapa-nui. 
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in-law as a gift. The father-in-law accepts the gift and immediately gives a rooster 
to each of his brothers and sisters. If one of his brothers has given a feast in his 
honor,® he will then take the remainder of the string of birds and drape it over 
the neck of this particular brother. In doing this he gives the brother the honor of 
starting the apportioning of the roosters among the members of the extended 
family. The brother so honored takes the roosters and gives them to his wife who, 
after taking one herself, passes the string down through the relatives until each 
has one of the birds. In this act the brother has, in effect, been given the same 
honor as that of the “secretary,” or motuha, who distributes the gifts at the time 
of a wedding. 

The strong position of a wife’s father may hark back to an earlier custom 
whereby a mother or father, noting a hard-working bachelor with a good planta- 
tion of yams, camote, sugar cane, etc., presented their daughter to the man for 
his acceptance or rejection. Neither the desires of the daughter nor the age of 
the bachelor in relation to the girl’s was considered. 

The operation of such a marriage was described as follows. Noting a hard- 
working bachelor and seeing in him an opportunity for a “wealthy” marriage for 
their daughter, the father of the girl would either send his daughter to the man, 
or more commonly, take her to the bachelor’s home. Upon entering the house, 
the father would ask, “Where are you?” and the bachelor would answer, “Here 
I am,” whereupon the father would leave the girl in the house and say, “Here.” 
If the bachelor accepted the girl he immediately went outside and gathered to- 
gether chickens, yams, camotes, and other foods to make a big umu feast for the 
girl’s father. However, if at some future date the girl’s father felt that his daugh- 
ter’s husband was no longer working hard in his fields or at fishing, he had the 
right to come and take her away and give her to some other man. In extreme 
cases a girl was allowed to leave her husband and return home. 

Today such forced marriages no longer exist, but a father may counsel his 
daughter to marry some hard-working bachelor of his choice. If she refuses he 
will wait awhile and again counsel her, repeating this advice until she marries the 
man. As one of my informants put it, “He will keep counseling her until the idea 
and the advantages of such a marriage are well in her head.” In such marriages 
one interesting change has been made. No daughter is “counseled” into a marriage 
with a man too much older than she, for, “See how much older brothers fight 
with their too young sisters — it is the same with such a marriage.” 

6 Presumably this refers to a koro, although according to Métraux such feasts honoring a 


brother were not common. 








PRESENT-DAY EASTER ISLANDERS 
DIVORCE 


Island marriage appears to be a firmer institution today than it was in the not- 
too-distant past. This is in part due to Chilean governmental authority backing 
the church in its taboo against divorce. When divorces do occur, they tend to fol- 
low the early Polynesian custom of an unceremonious departure of one of the 
mates. Owing to the island’s government frowning upon such action, and its active 
interest in making the natives understand that the question of divorce is a legal 
— the Easter Islander’s attitude toward divorce is at present in a state of 

ux. 

Jorge Tepano reflected the church and governmental attitude when, in dis- 
cussing the problem, he took the firm stand that divorce could only be obtained on 
the basis of adultery and that it was for the governor, in his capacity of judge, to 
determine who was the guilty party and to make a property settlement on the basis 
of existing Chilean laws. However, this strongly acculturated view is not necessarily 
adhered to most commonly. Governor Curti informed me of the marriage of a 
forty-five year old native to a girl of seventeen. This man built a home alongside 
that of the girl’s parents in an effort to make her comfortable, but the girl refused 
to live with him in the new house. Becoming angry, he tore the house down and 
put it up on his own parcel of land, demanding that the girl come to live with him. 
She again refused, and the matter was taken before the governor. There apparently 
is no law that specifically demands that a wife live with her husband or, if it exists, 
it is unenforceable on the island. After various attempts at persuasion, the governor 
used his prerogative of turning over the woman’s ration allowance of foods and 
dry goods to her husband, but when I left the island this action had had no effect 
upon the woman, her own family having taken up the burden of supporting her. 
Officially, as long as the girl did not legally marry again, her action could only be 
looked upon as a separation, though in native eyes it constitutes a divorce in the 
old style and is accepted as such. Whereas marriages solemnized by civil and 
religious ceremonies run into legal difficulties in the event of a divorce, common 
law marriages appear not to have this difficulty, in spite of the fact that, though 
iegally not recognized, they are tacitly accepted officially to the extent that in the 
island’s rationing lists such illegal matches are listed as family units. 


DEATH 


The Easter Islander appears to have no personal fear of death and, for the 
most part, looks upon it from a rather fatalistic point of view. A notable exception 
to this is seen in his superstitious attitude toward Rongo Rongo caves, whose 
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tablets are guarded by “devils” that will, in extreme cases, kill a man who stumbles 
upon such a cave and steals one of the tablets. 

I had no time nor opportunity to delve into any beliefs that might exist regard- 
ing what happens to a person after death, but I suspect that here the church has 
made deep inroads, for the dead are now given the last rites of the church and then 
buried in a Catholic cemetery. 

Immediately upon the death of an individual a certain amount of grief will be 
shown by the immediate kin, but this appears to be more the result of natural 
shock than of any culturally dete::»ined mourning pattern. Between the time of 
death and the holding of last rites, the body is kept on view in the victim’s house, 
after which it is carried in its coffin to the church where the last rites are admin- 
istered by the island’s priest. As the body is carried from the church to the cemetery 
the cortege breaks into song. Some of these are of the slow, religious type, but 
many have an almost gay lilt. During and after the church services there is no 
overt expression of mourning on the part of the nearest kin, but as the casket is 
lowered into the ground a near-hysteria of grief breaks out among the closest 
relatives of the deceased and is explained by my informants on the basis that this 
is the final separation from a beloved one. 

Since, as appears to be the case, the strongest impact of death comes with the 
physical parting of the dead from the living, one cannot help but wonder if this 
final show of extreme mourning is a direct result of the more abrupt practices of 
Christian religion rather than an Easter Island trait of long standing. It was not, 
after all, many years ago that burial exposure was practiced: by this method, at 
least the fleshy parts of the body disappear slowly over a length of time — it is 
only after the bones are left that final burial takes place in a tomb, usually a sur- 
face stone structure or a vault within the platform of an ahu. The change from 
a long drawn out physical relationship with the body to a sudden disappearance of 
a body in a pit, and the change from customary surface burial to sub-surface inter- 
ment must have required considerable psychological adjustment. Today’s overt 
manifestation of extreme grief as the body is lowered into the ground may, there- 
fore, indicate that this adjustment to a new burial practice is not complete. On 
the other hand it may, perhaps, reflect a mourning pattern formerly used when 
the fleshless bones were given their final resting place. 

During the evening of the day of burial the family of the deceased gives a 
large umu feast, often including music and dancing, for all visitors. At this time 
there are certain taboos with regard to the eating of the umu food by the immedi- 
ate family. Thus, if a father dies neither his brothers and sisters, his children, 
nor his wife may partake of the food thus prepared. If a child has died neither 
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of the parents nor the dead child’s brothers and sisters may eat the food. Juan 
Atan explained this taboo by saying that the umu was the dead man’s body and, 
should the immediate family eat it, something bad would happen to the entire 
extended family. He further explained that such an umu must be given by the 
family, otherwise something terrible would happen to them. 

Viewing the umu as part of the dead man’s body may represent an adoption 
from the church’s taking of the sacrament, yet, considering the earlier practice of 
cannibalism on the island, such a view may hark back to pre-Christian times. 

Originally such a death feast was held on the day of death, but its celebration 
so irked Father Estella that some years ago he condemned the practice and the 
natives agreed to hold it on the day after death. It now appears that this has been 
further modified so that it is held on the day of burial. 


STABILITY AND CHANGE 


The information reported here is admittedly incomplete. Be this as it may, the 
data, when compared with Métraux’s account of ancient life cycle customs on 
Easter Island, shows a surprising number of carry-overs into modern times.’ In 
the course of our work we have also gathered heretofore unreported information 
on Rapa-nui customs which seem to be indigenous and of some antiquity, notably 


the delicate situation of the first born son and his relationship with his father, and 
the position of authority of the parents-in-law of a married couple. 

The foremost changes in the life cycle segment of the social pattern are to be 
noted in that sector which would most interest the church. Since the Catholic 
church represents the earliest and most prolonged actively acculturating influence 
on the island, this is wholly expectable. In the realm of marriage, for example, the 
church has been included, rather than substituted, in that to the simple rite of 
marriage involving consent of both families, gift exchange, and marriage feast, the 
church ritual has been added. Interestingly enough, the church appears to have had 
little effect upon the indigenous concept of divorce which, until very recently, con- 
tinued to be an unceremonious splitting up of a husband and wife relationship upon 
the slightest provocation. Here, however, the government has stepped in and, 
through attempted Naval enforcement of Chilean divorce laws, has introduced a 
change in the native idea of divorce to where it now involves the factors of blame 
and division of community property. For those who have not yet accepted this 
foreign concept, the old method of divorce has met with such troublesome difficul- 


7 Alfred Métraux, Ethnology of Easter Island (Bulletin 160, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
pp. 101-119, Honolulu, 1940). 
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ties from the island’s administrators that its incidence in the past few years is said 
to have dropped noticeably. 

It is in the matter of death and burial ritual that the church has shown a 
strong influence amounting to almost complete substitution of foreign for indig- 
enous custom. However, the ancient feast formerly held on the day of death con- 
tinues to be celebrated, along with the enforcement of certain eating taboos on 
the members of the deceased’s family. The only influence the church has had on 
this celebration is to change its time to the day of burial. Whereas most of the 
natives are now seemingly content to have their deceased relatives go through the 
church ritual and be buried in the Catholic cemetery, I gathered a number of con- 
temporary accounts of elderly men who, becoming ill, have gone to a secret cave 
to die. During our visit one old man became sick and disappeared from the village 
for almost two weeks. Since he worked for the sheep ranch, the administration 
attempted to find out where he had gone and what had happened to him. Con- 
siderable questioning brought forth the same answer, that the old man believed he 
was about to die and had probably gone to his secret cave.® In time he returned, 
well and healthy, but remained completely vague as to where he had been during 
his absence. As for the burial of the dead in ancient ahus, a secretly practiced cus- 
tom in 1880,° I could learn nothing and, from all indications, this practice has 
ceased, 

Beside the government’s influence in lowering the incidence of divorce, it has 
been responsible in no small degree for a certain amount of change in the early 
sector of the life cycle. Thus, with the presence of a Naval-controlled hospital, 
doctor, and midwife, it must be presumed that much of the ancient practice sur- 
rounding the delivery of a baby, including the method of tying and severing the 
umbilical cord, has given way to more modern medical practices. However, it is 
interesting to note that the early custom of smearing red ocher into the umbilical 
wound continues up to the present time, along with the ceremonial umu given by 
the father’s family to that of the mother, and at which time the mother must still 
eat the first food.’® In this connection it should be noted that, while Métraux 
refers to this umu as a feast, my own informants seemed to regard it more as a 
ceremonial partaking of food.’* That such may be the case is further strengthened 
by their description of an immediately following feast for friends and relatives 
in celebration of the first born child. The latter is not recorded by Métraux and 





8 For an unsuccessful attempt at self-interment in a secret cave in 1922, see P. Sebastian 
Englert, La Tierra de iiotu Matu’a (Santiago, 1948), p. 52. 1 

9 Métraux, op. cit., p. 115. 

10 Idem, pp. 102-103. 11 Idem, p. 103. 
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may constitute an innovation. However, it is so typically Rapa-nui in character, 
even including the interchange of food by the two families involved, that, if it is 
not old, it certainly represents a change from within the indigenous cultural pat- 
tern. That this feast is now breaking down and being supplanted by a European- 
like party is indicated by Jorge Tepano’s plans for the celebration of the birth of 
a first child to one of his sons. However, the exchange feature continues, although 
gifts other than food are now beginning to be used. 

Of perhaps greater significance is the change being wrought by the local gov- 
ernment school, not only via the forced introduction of Spanish, mathematics, and 
the like, but, indirectly, on the life habits of the adolescent. Not only are the 
initiation rites of puberty no longer carried out — nor have they been for some 
time — but the ancient attitude that young men up to the age of marriage should 
devote their time to pleasurable living has undergone a noticeable modification. 
It is possible that in this we have an influence from Chile, in that on the continent, 
which natives have been allowed to visit from time to time, a boy completes his 
education and goes to work. Although the age for such activity in Chile may be 
a bit later than on Easter Island, owing to more extensive education, the fact that 
the island’s schooling is completed for a boy at age thirteen may account for the 
islander’s new attitude that this period marks the beginning of work for their 
youth. 

Having noted some of the more important acculturation changes in the life 
cycle of the Easter Islander, we may now turn briefly to some of the correspond- 
ences with ancient custom as determined from Métraux’s attempted reconstruction 
of the culture of the past. 

Although the umu feast on the third or fifth month of pregnancy appears to 
have been dropped, the umu at the birth of a first child, with its rite of first food 
for the mother, continues.’ Whereas the adolescent no longer goes through a 
puberty rite, and must now engage in a certain amount of work, his earlier freedom 
of sex life continues unabated. Marriage, including the gift exchange and mar- 
riage feast, continues substantially as Métraux described it for the past,’* except 
for the inclusion of church ritual and an unexplained, though minor, change in 
the manner of exhibiting the exchanged gifts. Here Métraux describes a conical 
framework of poles upon which the items were exhibited, while during my stay 
on the island I heard numerous references to the gifts being displayed in such a 
way that they formed a boat."* 

Of special interest is the continued existence of the tumu grouping of lineages, 





12 Idem, pp. 101, 103. 
13 Idem, p. 111. 14 Loe. cit. 
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and the koro feast which Métraux believed to have probably died out.’® Our de- 
scription is that of the koro given by a man to his father-in-law which took place 
in Hangaroa in February, 1956. In the matter of divorce we have noted that there 
is now a tendency to follow Chilean legal procedure, though simple separation fol- 
lowing the ancient pattern continues to exist. In the matter of death and burial 
a few old men would appear to still hold out for non-Christian interment by the 
expedient of going to secret caves when they believe they are about to die. 

Narrow as this study has been in terms of the total culture pattern of the Easter 
Islanders, it tends to reveal that far more of the ancient social customs continue 
to exist than was previously thought by Métraux and others.** How much more 
of the old culture may yet survive is difficult to say, for the Rapa-nui is sensitive 
to the criticism and derision of his Chilean administrators who have tended to 
look upon most of his customs as child-like and foolish. The result has been a 
tendency on the part of the islander to publicly depreciate the role that ancient 
customs play in his life. 


Museum or New Mexico 
Santa Fz, New Mexico 





15 Idem, p. 346. 16 Idem, p. 97. 





MAYA SETTLEMENT PATTERNS: 
A PROBLEM FOR ETHNOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY '* 


S. W. MILES 


RCHAEOLOGISTS in the past few years have been trying to get at another 
angle of the characters of their extinct societies through detailed investiga- 
tion of settlement patterns. In settlement patterns they have raised a series of ques- 
tions with respect to societies and cultures, their histories and developmental 
levels;? for archaeology excludes neither the smallest camp or cave nor the greatest 
civilization. The questions include everything from types of dwellings and their 
disposition with relation to each other and other structures, to basic classificatory 
problems of what constitutes a city? a town? The archaeologists’ underlying objec- 
tive, of course, is to reconstruct with greater clarity the extinct cultures and come 
closer to definition of societies which once enlivened the sites. 
At the present many of the questions can be approached most profitably 
through examination of particular sites for which ethnographic data are available. 


In the following paragraphs I shall present rather detailed materials on the Pokom- 


Maya and then turn to some fragmentary evidence from other parts of the Maya 
area. 


EASTERN HIGHLANDS 


The Pokoman-speaking peoples were spread in an irregular north-south band 
in eastern Guatemala in the modern departments of Alta and Baja Vera Paz, El 
Progreso, Jalapa, and Guatemala. The population of the entire large province 
of Guatemala was given in 1574, by Velasco, at 40 to 45 thousand tribute payers 
and at 4,000 for Vera Paz.* Tribute payers were household heads, not simply 
individual adult males, and on the conservative basis of six to eight persons per 
household, there were around 350,000 to 400,000 people in the provinces of Guate- 
mala and Vera Paz after the Conquest and new diseases had reduced the popula- 
tion by almost half in many areas.* 

1 Several people gave this paper critical reading, for which I am grateful; Heath-Jones 
and Gordon Willey aided most with helpful suggestions. 

2 The rather voluminous neo-evolutionary literature is not particularly helpful when one 
attempts to examine the development in an area where conditions differ from the evolutionists’ 
hypothetical constructs. 


3 Velasco, 1952, p. 34. 
4 Miles, 1957. 
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The figures for Pokom communities specifically are very fragmentary. For nine 
towns in Vera Paz they list only 1,159 tribute payers or houses. The largest was 
San Cristobal Cahcoh with 300 houses and perhaps 2,400 inhabitants. The authors 
of the report comment that the “population of Vera Paz had suffered a very 
notable diminution due to disease and famine but only God knew how much.”*® 
The tax lists present figures of 1571, for less than half of the Southern Pokom 
towns, 1,235 tribute payers for eleven towns, the largest of which had 200. Juarros’ 
1778 church list figures of the number of communicants® indicate either that the 
population had more than quadrupled in 200 years or that the late 16th century 
figures were too low. 

The presence of more than 400 terrace house platforms at the late Pokom site 
of Chuitinamit, near Rabinal,’ the old Nim Pokom, indicate a pre-Conquest popu- 
lation of at least 3,200, and probably higher, in the site itself. Chuitinamit 
exhibits 44 major structures in seven groups. 

According to preliminary work, the Pokom sites of Mixco Viejo and Chinautla 
were considerably larger; Mixco having at least 86 structures and Chinautla, sev- 
eral ceremonial groups and dozens of mounds surrounding plazas.* These sites also 
exhibit extensive terraces which served undoubtedly as house platforms. 

In addition to an impressive list of architectural features, pottery types, and 
artifacts held in common, these sites show similarity of site choice and arrange- 
ment of house platforms with relation to the civic center. All three are located 
on high ridges with difficult approaches. The public buildings, ball courts, and 
temples are on the eminences and the small house terraces are on the upper parts 
of the slopes. In the areas surrounding the three sites there are numerous small 
stations, and near Chuitinamit is the smaller but still considerable site of Cahyup 
or Cakyub. 

In brief, highly condensed from a detailed documentary study the generalized 
characteristics of the society of people who occupied these sites are as follows.® 

Each Pokom town had a large supporting hinterland area of farm lands and 
forests through which were scattered small dependent villages, hamlets, and occa- 
sional individual farms. Most outlying settlements were made up of kindred and 
within the town kindred were grouped together in particular districts. The largest 

5 Mss.Viana, Gallego, and Cadena, 1544-1574, pp. 1-18; folio 17. 

6 Juarros, 1936, p. 66. 

7 Smith, 1947, pp. 184-185. 

8 Smith, 1955, p. 63; Shook, 1952, pp. 12-13. 

9 This material is condensed from a lengthy study of Pokom dictionaries, wills, town record 


books, and accounts and reports of the early Spanish missionaries and administrators. For 
documentation of the statements made here reference to Miles, 1957, is suggested. 
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kin group was the patrilineal clan with possible subdivisions into patrilineages. 
The basic and in many ways most important kin unit was the complex extended 
family household. Patrilocality was customary with occasional sanctioned neolocal- 
ity forced by violent disagreement and declaration of independence by a married 
son. 

Class lines cross-cut clans and some occupations tended to be linked either to 
clans or lineages — particularly occupations or professions which required compli- 
cated training such as metal and feather-working. The lower level religious offices 
were open to selected men but the high offices and that of the high priest were 
restricted to particular lineages. The knowledge of glyphic writing was restricted 
but not to priests alone; the range included additional upper class people and 
possibly others. 

There was considerable vertical mobility through achieving outstanding skill, 
acquiring property as a merchant or landowner, and action in warfare. 

economic base was, of course, milpa maize farming. The valley floors and 
slopes were cultivated by individual landholders, free landless men working for 
others, and slaves. Possibly the springs and small streams were employed in simple 
tigation. Hunting preserves were systematically utilized to supplement the one 
source of domesticated meat — turkeys. Markets were large and included basic 
necessities as well as luxuries, locally produced as well as imported from Tehuante- 
peque, the Atlantic and Pacific slopes. Exchange was standardized and markets 
were presided over by appointed officials to insure standards of quality and fair 
value. 

The political structure had as its secular head an hereditary lord, customarily 
the former lord’s eldest son, excepting in rare cases of incompetence. He was 
advised by a deliberative body of principal men, composed of clan heads, appointed 
officials, and men who had achieved high status. The lord’s seat was the town; 
there he held court, decided major criminal cases and territorial disputes and par- 
ticipated in ritual activities. Above the lord, as ultimate human power in the 
political structure, stood the high priest through whom the gods were consulted 
in every sort of venture from diplomacy and warfare to selection of a bride for 
the lord’s son. The office of the high priest was hereditary within a priestly lineage. 
Lesser members served as historians and perhaps lower priests. Analogously the 

brothers of the lord acted as his emissaries. 

The lord and his appointed officers were supported by regular taxes in kind 
from every citizen — so much in so many days. His household received in addi- 
tion direct income in kind from the lord’s lands cultivated by his slaves. 

The office of town lord was a flexible one. If he were a strong individual and 
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were approved by the gods, backed by a numerous and prosperous population, he 
could and did extend his territories. Diplomacy was complex and subtle; oriented 
to the service of the gods it was employed to expand territories. Population 
removal and colonization were the aftermath of a breakdown in diplomatic rela- 
tions and warfare. A secondary but independent lord could avoid war and loss 
of his peoples’ lands by submitting to demand for a steady flow of tribute and 
homage to the more powerful lord and his gods. Thus provinces were built, de- 
pendent upon the ability of the lord and his council and upon the favor of the gods. 

The form of power hierarchy in a province is reminiscent of Western Europe 
in the 800-900’s and is essentially feudal in style. The relationship between the 
supreme lord of the province and the secondary and tertiary lords was expressed 
in the use of kinship terms — elder brother and younger brother. And the smallest 
landless free man stood in the same terminological relationship to men of power 
in his town. Only slaves —a relatively small numerical group — were excluded 
from this relationship and were subject to summary treatment. 

To return to the physical plants of Pokom towns, the three sites: I earlier 
referred to the areas of the sites with formal arrangements of courts and struc- 
tures as civic centers.’° From the native and Spanish sources, the functions of 
some of the structures can be defined, although the archaeological information for 
specific confirmation is not always available. 

The pyramids dominating the town were the seats of worship of the gods, as 
were the small adoratories. Ball courts were the setting for the highly religious 
game played by the priests and the lords. Platforms of masonry served as stages 
for dramatic dances. Boys and young men in school or in the temple service had 
quarters near the temples; perhaps in some of the long multichambered buildings. 
The priests dwelt near their temples; the high priest certainly in an elaborate house 
in keeping with his status. One of the plazas served as market area at the feet 
of the temples. The seat of the council was located in a large structure. Three 
types of storehouses were centrally located: the town arsenal of shields, javelins, 
bows and arrows, cotton armor, and the great feather war standards; the sanctuary 
storehouse of the priestly custodian of dance paraphernalia; warehouses for local 
and traveling merchants’ security. And, finally, the house of the lord and the 
house of detention were located in the civic center. 

The population of towns ranged from around 3,000 to over 10,000 at the civic 
center alone, with at least an equal number of people in the outlying town lands, 
scattered in small villages and hamlets. The food-producing farmers were mostly 
rural residents but participants in the town culture. There is no evidence that their 


10 A term first used, I believe, by Shook, 1951, to refer to these parts of a site. 
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activities, opportunities, and point of view were such as to differentiate them as 
folk or peasants contrasting with the town dwellers. 

This very brief report on the Pokom of the 16th century describes a society 
and culture that was neither a simple folk society nor a highly complex urban 
development. It was a town culture and society, not with a mixture but a synthesis 
of kin and state, sacred and secular. It was not isolate, nor was it heterogeneous. 

Anthropologists, having more pressing problems, have not troubled to define 
many of their concepts of settlement description and classification. The term 
town, for example, has represented something smaller than a city, larger than a 
village perhaps, and restricted to closely associated or contiguous residences and a 
few public and religious buildings. 

There are at least two general types of towns to be differentiated by the nature 
of their boundaries. The most familiar is the restricted town whose boundaries 
include only the immediate population concentration; people who live outside are 
not burdened with town obligations and rights. The second is the town with ex- 
tended boundaries; the concentrated area with public and religious buildings is 
the center for all town residents, many of whom may be scattered widely within 
the boundaries. The outlying lands are not classed as separate, and residents share 
fully in privileges and duties. Towns of both types are complex — the majority 
of inhabitants may devote their energies to a particular enterprise but the division 
of labor includes many additional occupations, and markets are characteristic. The 
extended boundary type of town was common in the Mediterranean cultures up 
to the end of the 5th century BC and historically has survived in parts of Europe. 
In the Maya Guatemalan highlands it was and is the dominant type. 


LOWLAND MAYA 


Thinking of the Maya Lowlands in defining settlement patterns, Gordon 
Willey considered three idealized types of the distributions of dwellings with rela- 
tion to the ceremonial center."? His type A represents a tight knit community of 
dwelling units in close association with the ceremonial center. Type B has scattered 
widespread residences, and in type C most dwelling units are clustered in hamlets 
or villages relatively distant from the ceremonial center where there are a small 
number of adjacent residences. 

If the Pokom towns are looked at in these terms, we find that a combination 
of all three types accurately represents a single town unit, a situation possible only 





11 Willey, 1956. 
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in the presence of an extended boundary type town. A restricted town can corre- 
spond only to type A with centrally concentrated residence units. 

Willey applied his types to the extremely interesting arrangement of settle- 
ments in the Belize valley, British Honduras, where there appear to have been 
subsidiary villages** and hamlets** in a pattern that corresponds most closely 
to type C. These dwelling sites are in such close proximity to Benque Viejo and 
Baking Pot that they were surely associated dependently with one or another of 
them religiously and politically, implying an extended town with a combination 
of types A and C. 

A very remarkable feature of this arrangement of sites is its evident great 
antiquity. Pottery finds indicate occupation of the same ties from Formative times 
through Late Classic. 

There is indication of a similar basic pattern from an unusual source: the 
murals in the Temples of the Jaguars and the Warriors at Chichen Itza in north- 
ern Yucatan. The east and west walls of the Temple of the Jaguars show battle 
scenes in open foregrounds and settlements in the background where people not 
yet involved in the fighting are occupied in regular activities. In both paintings 
the houses are built on small platforms and are so close to each other that the 
roofs overlap. The dwellings are not ordered on streets, nor have they any particu- 
lar orientation. The two settlements painted on these walls may represent houses in 
the immediate vicinity of Chichen Itza, for which the “many house mounds” ** 
provide archaeological evidence, or they may depict dependent towns in the style 
of Willey’s type C. Wauchope’s analysis of the paintings indicates that the houses 
were built of perishable materials on small stone bases.*® In the East Wall painting 
there are some little round point-top structures pictured in the immediate fore- 
ground. These look more like tents than anything else and may represent the 
portable dwellings of invading war chiefs, shown holding council in front of the 
tents and feather standards. 

The paintings in the Temple of the Warriors*™ show houses similar to those 
of the Temple of the Jaguars, also set on small platforms. The houses are set 
somewhat more widely apart with occasional interspersed trees but the spaces be- 
tween them give no evidence of gardens or milpas; the activities shown are appar- 

12 Barton Ramie: Willey, Bullard, and Glass, 1955. 

13 Melhado Site: Willey and Bullard, 1956, and Nohoch Ek: Coe and Coe, 1956. 

14 Willey, 1956a, p. 113. 

15 Wauchope, 1934, p. 118. I have made no assessment of the several different styles of 
houses built in various times and districts. There are indications in the sizes of houses that the 
family unit housed ranged from a large extended family to very small groups. 

15a Morris, Charlot, and Morris, 1951, vol. 2. 
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ently ordinary pursuits of daily living. There are merchants and carriers taking up 
their loads, women going about their tasks, a pottery firing, etc. 

The invasion, presumably of Toltecs, clearly involved total war, for in both 
sets of murals parts of the communities are peacefully unaware while soldiers en- 
tering the edges of the settlement attack unarmed men and women. 

Two additional murals show settlements associated with bodies of water — one 
on the shores of a lake, with a temple on an island, the other possibly on a sea 
coast. These murals show four and five houses respectively and a structure which 
is clearly ceremonial with residential houses near. 

Recent surveys at Chichen Itza supply archaeological confirmation of the 
close association of dwelling units with ceremonial structures. Ruppert, Shook, 
Smith and Smith found many house mounds and terraces adjacent to large vaulted 
ceremonial structures. They comment “that many people lived in close proximity 
to the large civic and religious buildings seems certain from the evidence.” ** In 
an earlier year Ruppert and Smith*® had found house mounds similarly located 
at Uxmal, Kabah, and Sayil. 

In areas or sites, or parts of sites, lacking observable testable house mounds 
and terraces, an assessment of the presence of family groups must be made on 
other bases; the most obvious is in the tremendous quantities of utilitarian pottery 
and domestic debris included in the fills of public and religious structures and 
under court floors. The refuse laden earth for building certainly was not carried 
from any great distance but brought from the nearest convenient places, household 
and neighborhood dumps. 

Brainerd’s success in obtaining large stratigraphic pottery samples from plaza 
edges, floors, and mounds at many sites in the Puuc, Rio Bec, and Chenes areas 
explicitly demonstrates this point: “The pottery in our collections . . . is un- 
questionably utilitarian, coming from household refuse . . . the refuse suggests 
that such occupation was extensive and not restricted to social class.”*" This situa- 
tion can scarcely be true of the Yucatan Peninsula alone; it surely applies to the 
great sites of the Peten and Honduras as well.** 

Brainerd’s Peninsular survey not only produced evidence of many people living 
in the ceremonial centers, it provided substantial information on time range. “With 
a partial exception in the case of the Puuc sites, every major ruin sampled showed 

16 Ruppert, Shook, Smith, and Smith, 1954, pp. 286-287. 

16a Ruppert and Smith, 1953, pp. 256-258. 

17 Brainerd, 1951, p. 76. 

18 The tremendous extent of ceremonial ruins and evidence of occupation in the Copan 
valley is another case in point. The great acropolis was only the largest religious center; the 
numerous small groups indicate heavy occupation of the whole valley. 
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pure or nearly pure Late Formative deposits in the bottoms of trenches. . . . The 
available evidence . . . suggests that large religious centers . . . began by Mid- 
dle Formative times in Yucatan, and that this pattern continued on the same sites 
with no major upheavals until the Mexican penetration.” *® 

Preliminary reports of other surveys”® indicate the presence of a great many 
small sites — groups of a plaza, a few large structures, and a number of adjacent 
house mounds.** These little groups show the same remarkable time range of 
continuous occupation which Brainerd demonstrated in the large centers. 

The scraps of information from Maya Lowland murals and surveys strongly 
suggest the early and continued existence of an arrangement of population with 
relation to the ceremonial-civic center which resembles the town pattern of the 
16th century Highland Pokom. It raises the question of whether the extended 
boundary town with a central concentration of people and outlying dependent set- 
tlements is not a very widespread pattern with ancient beginnings and great dura- 
bility in Maya history. The materials brought together in consideration of the 
relation of dwelling areas to the ceremonial centers imply great flexibility in the 
pattern which exhibits ready adaptability to extremes of terrain and tolerance of 
great variability in population numbers. The extended town pattern removes the 
sharp distinctions between urban and rural characteristics of a restricted boundary 
town, and extends the zone of “urban” culture beyond the immediate religious 
center. The enormous spread of some of the great sites with extensive subgroups 
certainly places them in a “city” category. The more modest term “town” seems 
appropriate to the majority of sites while the outlying dependencies were lesser 
towns or villages. 

This brief examination has been concerned primarily with the basic outline of 
settlement arrangement. Many subdivisions can, and will eventually be made on 
the bases of the arrangement of ceremonial and public buildings** and special pat- 
terns, such as that at Uaxactun.”* 

The details of population estimates, living units, and the functional attributes 
of structures, possible in the Highland Pokom sites, must await further docu- 
mentary investigation and archaeological publication in the Lowlands. But evi- 
dence is rapidly accumulating that Maya civilization in the Pacific plain** and 

19 Brainerd, 1951, pp. 75, 77. 21 Shook, 1955; Brainerd, 1956. 

20 Shook, 1955, pp. 289-295. 22 Shook and Proskouriakoff, 1956. 

23 Rickertson’s interesting survey (1937) indicated a widespread arrangement of large house 
mounds, each capable of providing accommodations for a good many people. Dr Kidder (Smith, 
1950, p. 8) has suggested that probably there were many more very perishable houses in the 


vicinity, all lacking the dignity of masonry platforms and therefore impossible to locate now. 
24 Edwin M. Shook, personal communication. 
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the Guatemalan Highlands and in Yucatan”® as well as the Peten and British 
Honduras, had produced its characteristic type of civic center and town well before 
the Classic development of cities. 
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A SUGGESTED TYPOLOGY OF DEFENSIVE SYSTEMS 
OF THE SOUTHWEST" 
MALCOLM F. FARMER 


INTRODUCTION 


SURVEY of archaeological and ethnographic data on the southwestern 

United States reveals a number of what may be termed defensive systems 
as well as distributions of features such as palisades, fortified hill tops, walls on 
hill slopes, forts, towers and minor features such as loopholes (archiére) , tunnels, 
movable ladders, hidden site locations, etc. Some of these traits may have some 
antiquity. Distributions suggest that some of the individual traits and combina- 
tions of features have different histories and may reflect movements of people as 
well as patterns of possible cultural diffusion. 

The following types of defensive systems are suggested by the available data: 
(1) Palisade; (2) Tower; (3) Fort; (4) Hill Slope Retreat; (5) Fortified Vil- 
lage; (6) Guard Village. 

Palisades: The palisade system is basically the use of a wall around an entire 
village or walls around one or more houses of a group. A true palisade is usually 
of upright logs, but what may be a subtype is a barrier of stone walls. 

Towers: This system includes as a basic unit a tower constructed of stone. 
Such a tower may have been used as a dwelling or for ceremonial but seems to 
have been used mostly for defense. Towers may be located within a village or on 
an isolated butte or point of land away from or adjoining a house or group of 
houses. Sometimes towers were arranged in a series in which each tower may be 
seen from one or more in the series. 

Forts: The fort system consists of a single large structure located as part of a 
village, in a defensive location near other structures or as an isolated unit. Such 
structures may have been used as habitations or used only at a time of attack. 
Forts are often on hill tops and many times are associated with fortification walls 
on the hill slopes or near the fort. 

Hill Slope Retreats: This system was one in which one or more walls were lo- 

1 The following individuals have been of assistance in the preparation of this paper: Dr 
Douglas Osborne, University of Washington; Dr Donald J. Lehmer, Omaha; Mr. John Connolly, 
San Francisco State College. Some of the research for this paper was done at the Museum of 
Northern Arizona. 
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cated on the slopes of a hill and used at a time of attack on nearby villages or 
when a group of warriors were pursued and made a stand. Such walls may also 
be found near hill forts, towers, or villages. 

Fortified Villages: This system made use of the features of the types noted 
above but is here considered as a situation in which the village is so arranged that 
the village layout formed a defensible unit. It may or may not include such fea- 
tures as defensive walls, palisades, retreat areas, towers, or forts. Such villages 
may be located on a high point of land or other such defensible position. 

Guard Villages: This is a system in which one or more villages of a group was 
considered responsible for the defense of the whole group. The village may have 
been on the frontier of the series or have had a central location. It is not certain 
whether or not such villages were used as retreat areas but some evidence indicates 
that this may sometimes have been the case. 

Some of these types of defense systems were limited, others may have broad 
distributions. They may be associated with particular warfare patterns. With the 
expansion of interest in the warfare of American Indians it is hoped that this 
brief survey may prove useful. It is not possible with the data available to give 
complete distributions of individual features of defensive use, nor of the suggested 
systems, but there is enough to suggest that such a classification may be of value for 
future research both in the detailing of fact and the formulation of problems. 


SOUTHWEST 


That a classification of defensive system types might be of some use was first 
noted during studies of the Apacheans of the Southwest. It was noted that the 
types outlined above were all found in the area but that the individual distributions 
showed variations in time and space. 

Palisades: The palisade system is known archaeologically from the Rosa Phase 
sites of northwestern New Mexico” where the method was to enclose one or more 
houses with a wall of upright logs perhaps intertwined with brush. These remains 
date from between 700 and 900 AD. Palisades may have been used by the people 
of the Gallina culture who lived shortly after the time of the Rosa Phase in the 
area to the east but so far no conclusive evidence of this further occurrence of 
the trait has been demonstrated. The Rosa Phase culture seems to have been in 
part at least ancestral to Gallina culture, which dates from about 1000 to 1200 
AD. So far it has not been determined if palisades were used at any Basket-Maker 
III or Pueblo I sites of a corresponding period in adjacent areas of the San Juan. 


2 Hall, 1944. 
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Palisades are known ethnographically for at least the Piro pueblos of the Rio 


Grande valley and among some northwestern Mexican groups.* 

Towers: The tower system was best developed in the Southwest along the 
northern border.* Towers were in use in Mesa Verde of southwestern Colorado 
in the 11th century AD and to the west in the McElmo and Hovenweep areas 
perhaps slightly later. Similar structures were in use at about the same time in 
the Gallina region of New Mexico. The same system of defense was used by 
the Refugee Pueblos after the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 AD and by the Navaho at 
least after the Pueblo Revolt and into the 1800’s. There may also have been some 
use of towers in the Piedra area of southern Colorado and in the Rio Grande 
valley in the vicinity of Taos.° 

The earliest use of the tower in the Southwest may have been in the Piedra 
area in Pueblo I times, but there are few details and the exact dating is uncertain.° 
The use of a tunnel as an escape route out of a kiva to a house — a feature which 
was later well developed in the Mesa Verde and the Anasazi areas just west of 
Mesa Verde and expanded to include tunnels from kivas to towers — seems to have 
first occurred in the Piedra area in a definite Pueblo I horizon." 

The most elaborate tower system examples have been reported as of Pueblo IT 
times from the Mesa Verde and McElmo areas of southwestern Colorado. In 
these examples the tower was near a house group or a kiva and often had an 
interconnecting tunnel. Such structures were well constructed and often the stones 
used in the wall were shaped to a curve to give a well finished outer surface. Each 
village had one or more towers. The structures were at least one story in height 
and may have had a parapet around the top.* Towers were in use in Pueblo II and 
into Pueblo III before the people moved and built villages in the caves and under 
overhangs.® The round towers were not used in the cliff structures, but square 
towers were incorporated in the villages during Pueblo III. The only example of 
a round tower is at Cliff Palace and it may have been transported rock by rock 
and set up at the new site.’® 

The towers of the McElmo and Hovenweep areas were similar to those of the 
Mesa Verde but they formed a more definite part of the defensive plan. There 
were also tunnels between towers and kivas and rooms in the houseblocks and some 
use of single underground rooms as a part of the tunnel." 

Both round and square towers were used in the Hovenweep area.’* There are 

3 Beals, 1932, p. 184. 8 Lancaster and Pinkley, 1954, p. 53. 

4 Schulman, 1950. 9 Lancaster and Van Cleve, 1954, p. 95. 

5 Jeancon, 1929. 10 Fewkes, 1911; Nordenskidld, 1893. 


6 Jeangon, 1922, p. 8. 11 Martin, 1929, 1930, 1939. 
7 Roberts, 1930, p. 168. 12 Riley, 1950; Fewkes, 1919. 
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also D-shaped and rectangular types. The last were built as a part of larger struc- 
tures associated with house groups and on isolated rocks. Some of the towers of 
this area are three to four stories in height. These remains date from Pueblo II 
and III and a few may have been in use as late as the occupation of Mesa Verde 
about AD 1300."* 

In the Gallina area of New Mexico the towers are associated with pit houses 
and small pueblos. Both round and square towers were used and the round are 
the earlier. Dates range from 1085 to 1267 AD."* An interconnecting tunnel be- 
tween a pit house and a tower has been reported at one site.’® 

There is no detail on possible towers in the area east of the Gallina, but there 
may be tower sites in the Chama drainage and possible towers have been reported 
at sites near Taos. There is a Chama site with a tunnel between a kiva and a room 
in a houseblock.*® 

The towers of the later periods of New Mexico archaeology were noted first 
by Kidder.'* These were associated with small pueblos, some with attached rooms 
and some associated with structures of piled logs usually identified with the 
Navaho."* Towers were used by the Navaho for defense in the period after 
AD 1680 and may have been used before that time. The towers and other struc- 
tures were occasionally surrounded by a stone wall to form a fortified unit. Towers 
were also built on isolated rocks and often formed a unit of a larger defense sys- 
tem. There are examples of this in the Largo-Blanco and Governador drainages 
of northwestern New Mexico. 

There are individual towers sometimes associated with Navaho archaeological 
remains in other areas of northwestern New Mexico and into northeastern Arizona 
and perhaps in southeastern Utah and southwestern Colorado, which may be as- 
sociated with the spread of the Navaho in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Some of these sites have been identified as possible Pueblo remains, or in some 
cases Ute, but may be Navaho."® There is also the possibility that some Pueblo 
people staying in the southwestern Colorado area after the general abandonment 
ca. AD 1300 built some of these structures. 

The origins of the tower system of defense are not at present determinable. As 
noted above the earliest well established use in the northern border area of the 
Southwest is well documented and this is also the region of the most elaborate 
development. The towers are at least as old as Pueblo II, that is before AD 1100, 
and perhaps earlier. 

13 O'Bryan, 1952, p. 156. 17 Kidder, 1913, 1920. 


14 Hibben, 1948, pp. 33-36. 18 See Farmer, 1942; Keur, 1944. 
15 Anonymous, 1954, p. 338. 19 Fewkes, 1919; Holmes, 1878; Reed, 1943. 


16 Jeancgon, 1929, p. 3; Hibben, 1937, pp. 30-31. 
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Forts: The use of forts in the Southwest is not well known but in at least one 
horizon there was a type of building which seems to have been built as a fort and 
there are isolated structures which may have been forts. The major example is 
of the Medicine Valley Focus of the Cohonina of northern Arizona. This fort 
was a rectangular building with thick stone walls, perhaps with storage areas and 
a roofed section along the inner side of the walls. One near Flagstaff measured 
approximately fifty by thirty-five feet.?° These remains date in the period AD 900 
to about 1070. Such buildings were usually on high ground, a location which 
improved their defensive possibilities. 

Hill forts may have a distribution south along the Verde valley and into 
southern and southwestern Arizona.”* This distribution may also extend into north- 
ern Mexico. None of the sites have been reported in detail, but many show such 
features as the use of rock walls on hill slopes. In northwestern Mexico and 
southern Arizona the hill fort system may be best represented in the Trincheras 
of Sonora.” Fortifications have also been noted in other parts of Mexico** and 
these may all form a definite pattern of which the sites in southwestern and central 
Arizona are representative on the northern margin. 

In the Anasazi area of the northern Southwest there are a few buildings which 
may have been forts but their relationship to the defined cultures is not certain. 
Among these are the structures at the site known as Long House in Marsh Pass** 
and at a site on the Little Colorado near Grand Falls. Both of these are long, 
narrow buildings. The Long House had a roof and perhaps a parapet but the 
Little Colorado building had walls only four and one-half feet high.”* 

Long narrow structures are also known from Hovenweep and in other regions 
such as Black Mesa and Kaibito in northern Arizona. The Hovenweep structures 
appear to be definite fortifications as well as habitations but no details are available 
concerning them as they have not been excavated. 

‘Hill Slope Retreats: Hill slope retreats are found at a number of places in the 
Southwest where there are definite areas of concentration. Some examples lie in 
the hilly terrain on the east side of the Verde valley of central Arizona and, as 
noted above, there are examples associated with hill forts in southwestern and 
southern Arizona and in northwestern Mexico. Walls of this type have been noted 
in northwestern New Mexico particularly associated with Navaho remains of the 
18th century. 

In southern and western Colorado and eastern Utah such walls on hill slopes 





20 Colton, 1946, pp. 81-84. 23 Mason, 1944; Sanders, 1956. 
21 Schroeder, 1947. 24 Kidder and Guernsey, 1919. 
22 Sauer and Brand, 1931; Hoover, 1941. 25 Colton, 1946, pp. 70-71. 
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have been reported. Some of these have been attributed to Utes; others seem to 
be earlier. The lack of definitely associated archaeological material has made it 
difficult to assign such sites to defined horizons.** Wormington has recently sug- 
gested that such sites may be associated in some cases with the Fremont culture. 
This would indicate dates as early as AD 500 and as late as 1150 for some of 
these fortifications. 

The hill slope walls are often associated with crude circular stone enclosures 
which may have been used as camp areas, but absence of artifact assemblies from 
these sites certainly indicates only occasional use. 

Fortified Villages: The fortified village defense system was a major type among 
the Anasazi. It was developed in Pueblo II, reaching its fullest use in Pueblo III. 
Some of the most elaborate villages were in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, but a 
specialized form is found in some of the structures built in caves and under over- 
hangs on cliff faces in Mesa Verde and elsewhere. In locations where there were 
no natural defensible sites available, the village parts were so arranged that walls 
could be built and a compact village established. Some villages were built on 
isolated mesas or mesa points. Many of the sites are well known; others such as 
the large walled pueblos of Pueblo III and IV near Cebolleta Mesa west of Acoma 
are less familiar.” 

Villages with defensive features are known from other areas of the Southwest. 
In the later prehistoric of southern Arizona (late Soho Phase just prior to AD 
1300 and in the Civano Phase, AD 1300-1400) among the Hohokam the villages 
were surrounded by a compound wall. The Desert Hohokam may also have used 
walls around their villages.** 

Guard Villages: The guard village system of defense is best known from the 
Southwest. Among the Hopi the Hopi-Tewa of First Mesa came to the area 
in AD 1696 to set up a guard village.” The Hopi, considering the Tewa to be 
good warriors, asked them to come as guards against their enemies the Utes and 
perhaps the Navaho. Apache from the south also came to the Hopi villages at 
this time. The Tewa were interested in escaping from the influence of the Spaniards 
in the Rio Grande valley and agreed to the proposition. Most of the Hopi villages 
were in more or less defensive positions at this time, and according to the Hopi 
one village on each mesa was considered a guard village. 

How old the guard village pattern may be is not known, but the relative loca- 
tion of villages in particular areas, such as Chaco Canyon, is suggestive of such an 
interpretation. The external features of these villages suggest that they were under 


26 Huscher, 1943; Wormington, 1955. 28 Schroeder, 1953; Scantling, 1940. 
27 Dittert and Ruppé, 1952, 29 Dozier, 1956, pp. 176-179, 
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some pressure, but whether internecine or from marginal groups is not as yet 
clearly defined. In other areas, such as Mesa Verde, McElmo, Kayenta, and Black 
Mesa, such a defense system may also have been the pattern. 


Discussion 


The village concentrations of Pueblo III and IV may have resulted from the 
development of more elaborate social and religious systems following on the in- 
creased food supply from an expanded agriculture®® or may have resulted in part 
from continued expansion of marginal alien groups, but whatever the pattern of 
causes the village layouts and locations suggest need of defense. These patterns 
had developed through the various stages of Pueblo history and to some extent 
had become systematized into two types: (1) Retreat, (2) Fortified Village, and 
perhaps a third which suggests broader codperation between village groups. While 
this codperation could have been somewhat informal, what is suggested is a con- 
cern beyond the single village. This is the guard village system suggested by the 
Hopi-Tewa and Hopi data and the concentration of the pueblos into limited geo- 
graphical regions of the Hopi, Zufii, Acoma, Jemez, Galisteo Basin, and others. 

This codperative pattern may also be reflected in the actions of the Pueblos 
at the time of the Spanish invasion of the Southwest in AD 1540 and during 
the reconquest in 1692 after the Pueblo Revolt of 1680. While it never developed 
as a strong pattern beyond some localized groups it may indicate some trends in 
the Pueblo system. This trend may have been cut off finally by Spanish influences 
and the continued effort of the Spaniards to keep the various villages from too 
close codperation. The same policy was followed with regard to the marginal 
groups during this time. 

There were many underlying aggressive patterns which caused strife within the 
individual villages and the founding of new villages, as is well documented by 
Titiev at Old Oraibi.** The intervillage strife pattern was noted by Bandelier and 
summarized more recently by Ellis.** This is further supported by the evidence of 
Awatovi, abandoned about AD 1700 because of strife with neighboring villages. 

There is little doubt that there was strife during the time when the Pueblo 
people abandoned many areas and were on the move, and this may help to explain 
the shift south of the use of defensive features in the villages of the 13th century, 
the 14th century, and later. Recognition of internecine warfare still does not 
exclude the possible raids by nomadic groups who were marginal to the Pueblos. 
These groups may have been relatively weak hunters and food gatherers at the 


30 Haury, 1956, p. 7. 
31 Titiev, 1944, 32 Bandelier, 1890; Ellis, 1951. 
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beginning of the Pueblo sequence but by Pueblo III they were, perhaps, marginal 
farmers and not so weak. The suggestion that such groups may have comprised 
small populations is not supported by the numbers noted in the early historic 
period even when the Spanish exaggerations are discounted.** 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENSIVE SYSTEMS OUTSIDE THE SOUTHWEST 


Palisades: Palisades and the related practice, the use of stone walls enclosing 
whole villages, are widespread systems of defense. Palisades were widely used east 
of the Rocky Mountains on the Mississippi and its tributaries. No data on com- 
plete distributions in time and space are available but there is some information. 
Lehmer** notes that palisades were used in the northern villages of the Middle 
Missouri in late prehistoric times. There were also ditch systems. Both of these 
were also used in the Central Plains. East of the Mississippi palisades were in use 
in Woodland times.** In the lower Mississippi drainages palisades were a promi- 
nent feature of villages of the early historic period and sometimes formed very 
elaborate systems.*® 

Palisades have also been reported north of the Southwest for a number of 
groups: the Interior Salish, Coast Salish, Nootka, and Tlingit.** With this wide 
distribution in North America and use in Central and South America*® the trait 
must surely have some antiquity in native North America. 

Towers: Tower structures are found in Middle America*® but how far north 
in Mexico they occur is not known. In Middle America the tower is usually a 
temple structure and does not seem to have been used as a feature of a defensive 
system. As noted above, towers in the Southwest are sometimes associated with the 
ceremonial kiva, as in the Mesa Verde and the McElmo areas, and they show 
some kiva features in the Gallina and in the later Refugee Pueblo and Navaho 
archaeological horizons. This may indicate that, while in the Southwest the tower 
did not serve primarily as a ceremonial structure, there is at least a ceremonial 
association which may be of value in understanding their origins and use. 

Towers associated with fortifications have been noted in the southeastern 
United States. In the village of Mobila in Alabama, according to Garcilaso, there 
was a palisade and at intervals along the wall there were towers large enough to 

33 See Linton, 1944, for details of the internecine strife theory. 

34 Lehmer, 1954a; 1954b, p. 152. 

35 Ritchie, 1956. 


36 Swanton, 1946, p. 436. 
37 Teit, 1930; Barnett, 1955, pp. 38, 40; Drucker, 1951, p. 338; Krause, 1956, p. 90. 


38 Bennett, 1949, p. 19. 
39 Pollock, 1936. 
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hold seven to eight men. The town of Pacaha also had towers as well as a palisade 
and ditches.*° Such a structure has also been reported for Aztalan in Wisconsin.“ 

Forts: Structures built for use as forts seem to have been rare in native America 
and in most areas had only limited use. The hill forts of Mexico may be examples, 
but these are not well known. Margain reported on some fortresses in the area 
between Guanajuata and Calchihuites which may be classed with hill retreats.** 

The great houses, such as at Casa Grande and other sites in southern Arizona, 
may have been forts, but their other uses, such as ceremonial centers, must have 
been much more important. The particular plan of the rooms with an inner cham- 
ber seems to relate more to a ceremonial tradition.** 

Hill Slope Retreats: Walls on hill slopes and in areas of rough terrain some- 
times associated with small circular stone enclosures or with hill forts are found 
outside the Southwest. They have been reported in use among the Interior Salish ** 
and they have been noted archaeologically to the north of the Southwest. The 
distribution to the south has not been established. 

There is a possibility that this defense system may have some association with 
the Athapascan groups. The Apacheans of the Southwest are known to have used 
hill retreats, and walls on hill slopes were used by the Navaho. The Apacheans 
may have acquired these techniques after they arrived in the Southwest but earlier 
use cannot be disregarded as a possibility. As noted above, this system of defense 
has an extensive distribution in southern and western Colorado and in eastern 
Utah and may date in that area between 500 and 1150 AD as well as later. Hill 
slope walls were also used by the Shoshonean groups but the feature has a more 
spotty occurrence in areas under their control except in the later Ute areas. 

Fortified Villages: Elaborate fortification systems of whole villages are known 
from many parts of native America. Palisades were combined with earthworks, 
and such features as curtain walls, loopholes, and as noted above, towers, as part 
of a wall system. Sites were also located geographically to take full advantage of 
defensive positions. These combinations have been demonstrated archaeologically 
as well as reported in the historical records of the contact period. There are many 
excellent drawings of some of these early historic sites in the southeastern and 
central United States which show the fortification systems. 

Fortified villages have also been reported by Teit for the Interior Salish.*® 
On the Northwest Coast villages were often fortified and details have been re- 
ported for the Coast Salish, Nootka, and Tlingit.** How widespread the fortified 


40 Swanton, 1946, pp. 434, 435. 43 Ferdon, 1954. 
41 Barrett, 1933. 44 Teit, 1930. 
42 Mason, 1944, 45 Ibid. 

46 Barnett, 1955, pp. 38, 49; Drucker, 1951, p. 338; Krause, 1956, p. 90. 
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village system was on the Northwest Coast is not known, and there is little 
archaeological data available on the prehistoric period. 

Guard Villages: How widespread this defensive system is outside of the South- 
west is also not known. There are examples of codperation between adjacent 
villages but one village acting in behalf of others could not have been common. 
Groups might come to the assistance of a village under attack by common enemies 
but no particular village acted often as guard group. Perhaps larger villages in 
some areas might serve as rallying points, but there seems to have been, on the 
whole, independence among most groups. 


TEMPORAL FACTORS 


Palisades were used in the Southwest as early as 700 AD but this feature for 
defense must have been earlier east of the Mississippi River if used by groups of 
the Middle Woodland horizon and earlier still if used during Early Woodland 
times. Some of the elaborate systems were at villages of the later Mississippian 
horizon in the Southeast ** and, as noted above, in the early historic period. 

Forts have been dated in Sinagua sites of northern Arizona between 900 and 
1070 AD. Hill forts in southern Arizona and in northwestern Mexico may be 
later, but as the distribution seems to be more southerly the hill fort may be older 
in that direction. 

Anasazi villages were incorporating some defensive features in Pueblo II 
between AD 900 and 1150, so they were contemporaneous with the Sinagua ex- 
amples. The Medicine Valley Focus, with its forts or fortified multi-family houses, 
were near the Anasazi frontier of the Little Colorado but it is not until the 13th 
century that fortified pueblos became popular among the Anasazi near this 
frontier. 

The most elaborate fortifications among the Anasazi people of Arizona and 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado did not come into general use until the period 
AD 1000-1100 and were best developed in the 13th century, except in Chaco 
Canyon where they reached maximum development in the 11th and 12th centuries 
AD. This was the time of Pueblo III; such practices were continued through 
Pueblo IV and into Pueblo V with villages still located on older defensive sites. 
The sites which first show defensive features were on the northern border of the 
Southwest and a pattern of diffusion of the features to the south is indicated. 
Areas which show elaborate defensive systems were abandoned at the end of 
Pueblo III in the north (Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, Mesa Verde, Colorado, 


47 Sears, 1956, p. 49. 
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Taste 1 
The six defense types of the Southwest and their distribution in time and space 
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Kayenta, Black Mesa, Chinle Valley, Little Colorado except Hopi in Arizona) 
and later in the south (Flagstaff area, upper Little Colorado valley except Zuifii, 
Verde valley, Mogollon Rim, White Mountains, etc.) . 

Some defensive systems and some features were continued in use by the Pueblo 
groups who survived, and some of the features were used by the Apacheans who 
settled between the Pueblo centers sometime during the period or before. 

Some of the defensive features, such as the hill slope retreat, were in use by 
various groups of the Upland Yumans of western and northwestern Arizona and 
southeastern California but these peoples never had the elaborate defensive sys- 
tems of the earlier groups of the Southwest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Six defensive systems have been outlined for the Southwest. Of these four — 
Palisades, Forts, Hill Slope Retreats, and the Fortified Village — have broader 
distributions towards the north and east and to the south. Palisades and Hill Slope 
Retreats seem to have had the longest usage in so far as special patterns are con- 
cerned. The Fort system may have a distribution to the south but detailed data are 
not available to determine the pattern. 

The Fortified Village system is widespread and is no doubt an old pattern of 


defense in native America. There may be subtypes of this system and each may 
have, if the details were known, some special patterns. Some of the most elaborate 
examples of total village fortification are those of the Pre-Inca and Inca of the 
highlands of western South America.** In Mesoamerica settlement patterns shift 
in the late Classic Period with fortifications becoming important. At Chinautla in 
the Guatemalan highlands, for example, there is such a site. It is on a small mesa 
and has a defensible approach.*® It has been noted by Willey that the concept of 
a city or town as a fortified position comes into vogue among the Post Classic Maya 
and may be the result of Toltec and Mexican influence. There are other occur- 
rences in the Yucatan area, so the origins may be more complex. 

The Tower system in the Southwest seems to be unique, but with some possible 
ties to the south. When more details are known from Mexico tower structures may 
be shown to have had a broader distribution. Towers in the south seem to be pri- 
marily ceremonial, and although they show possible ceremonial usage in the South- 
west, the major use seems to have been for defense. Towers reported associated 





48 Kidder, 1956, p. 55; Bram, 1941. 
49 Shook and Proskouriakoff, 1956, p. 99. 50 Willey, 1956, p. 113. 
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with palisades in southeastern United States are features of the wall structure and 
do not seem to have been built as independent units. 

There may be some correlations between these types of defensive systems and 
warfare patterns of native North America but not enough work has been done to 
plot the ethnographic data on a broad scale. Among the Pueblo groups warfare 
never seems to have been of first interest, but there were some formal patterns, and 
in the Rio Grande villages and at Zufii some of the older ways have been pre- 
served. Ellis has concluded that the Pueblos were interested in warfare beyond the 
needs of self-protection from marauders and that there was more than minor strife 
between villages.°* The distribution of defensive features in the Pueblo area sug- 
gests that warfare was a factor in prehistoric times and during some periods may 
have increased. Whether this increased need for defensive features was due to 
internecine warfare or to pressure of groups on the margins of the Pueblo area is 
not certain. An impression from the available evidence suggests that the threat 
may not have been of overwhelming proportion at any one time but was cumula- 
tive, with occasional increases perhaps correlated with ecological factors. This may 
also have been a corollary of shifting political patterns within the Pueblo groups."* 
This consideration must await more complete data. The major objective in this 
paper has been to suggest the possible types of defense systems. 
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SHAMANISM IN SOUTH INDIA’ 


EDWARD B. HARPER 


INTRODUCTION 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT of the anthropologist all too little of the vol- 

uminous writings on Hinduism describes what is often called popular Hindu- 
ism as opposed to the epic and philosophic Sanskritic tradition. An intensive survey 
of the ethnological literature pertaining to Mysore State revealed surprisingly 
little information about village religion.” Of the sources that were helpful several 
discuss village-guarding spirits who protect, or under some circumstances harm, 
the inhabitants of a locale.* But the sources that deal with popular religion scarcely 
even hint at the elaborate shamanistic complex centering around disease that is 
found in various parts of South India, including the Malnad or hilly region in 
Shimoga District of Mysore State, where the particular type of shamanism de- 
scribed in this paper exists. The fact that shamanism has been written about so 
little is surprising considering the reputation the Malnad has as a place filled with 
spirits. Referring to shamanism, there appears in the 1931 Census of India the fol- 
lowing comment: “On the smallest provocation they [the inhabitants of the 
Malnad} resort to the quack who utters manthras and make sacrifices to the 
chowdi or to other jungle deity.”* 

There are several possible reasons for this lack of knowledge about shamanism. 
One is that Western authors writing on the Malnad have generally not had a 
special interest in folk religion. Many of the best accounts of non-Sanskritic 
religion in South India come from the writings of missionaries, such a Ziegen- 
balg, Caldwell, Whitehead, and Dubois,® but the Malnad region has been an area 
into which few missionaries have gone, and about which none have left accounts 
of native life. I believe that a much stronger reason for the lack of written litera- 
ture on shamanism is the reticence of informants to volunteer knowledge of the 

1 Field work upon which this paper is based was done by my wife, Louise G. Harper, and 
myself, during fifteen months in 1954-56. This work was supported by a joint grant from the 


Ford Foundation. 
I am indebted to H. S. Biligiri for help on the Kannada transliterations. 
2 Harper, 1954. 
3 See Whitehead, 1921; Elmore, 1915. 
4 Census of India, 1931, p. 31. 
5 Ziegenbalg, 1869; Caldwell, 1849; Whitehead, 1921; Dubois, 1906. 
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subject. High and low caste informants, on initial contact, often try to impress 
the outsider with their knowledge of the epic or Sanskritic aspects of Hinduism, 
a knowledge of which carries a greater prestige, but almost never attempt to do 
this with their knowledge of the local spirit world. Information about festivals, 
called jatres, in honor of village deities is, however, more frequently volunteered. 
The Reverend R. Caldwell, who spent many years with the Shanar in Tinnevelly 
District and who has left one of the most informative and reliable accounts of 
how a caste group conceives of the supernatural,’ mentions the existence of sha- 
manism, which he calls “devil-dancing,” but laments the fact that despite having 
tried he had never been able to witness a shamanistic session. He writes: 


I have so often made inquiries on this [shamanism] and kindred subjects, and so 
often heard these scenes described by those who had formerly taken part in them, 
that the account I have given, making allowance for local diversities, is I am sure sub- 
stantially correct. But I have not myself witnessed these orgies, except from a distance; 
nor is it always practicable to gain a near view of them, for the presence of an Euro- 
pean, by which term is meant in these parts 2 Missionary, is su ag meee 
to the performance of the worship. If a Missionary a 
ceases, and the demon [spirit possessing the shaman] cannot be head 
himself. This may partly arise from the idea already referred to, that the ’s power 
is inferior to that of the white man; but it is perhaps mainly the result of an intuitive 
feeling of shame, or, in some instances, of the wish to behave politely to a ay oop whom 
they respect and who is known to regard their worship with abhorrence 


It was not until we were in our fourth month of field work that we attended 
our first shamanistic session. Subsequently we attended and recorded over a dozen 
sessions involving about a half-dozen different shamans. This paper is based on 
one of these sessions, chosen because it shows an unusually wide range of reasons 
why individuals patronize a shaman. The session that is described was held in a 
small private temple in a Malnad arecanut-growing village. The shaman belongs 
to an Okkaliga subcaste, which in this area forms one of the highest Sudra castes. 
The shaman, Ramappa, is following in his father’s footsteps as a gadiga — the 
term for shaman in the local dialect of Kannada. 

The nature of shamanistic sessions: A shaman in this South Indian setting is a 
man who has a familiar-spirit that he can ask to possess him whenever he desires. 
To achieve a state of possession a certain amount of ritual is gone through, in 
which the most important element is bathing, after which the familiar-spirit is 
worshipped, and finally asked to “come on” the shaman. When this happens the 
shaman goes into a trance and the spirit speaks through him. Many shamans do 


6 Caldwell, 1849. 7 Idem, pp. 20-21. 
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this at a set time, most often once a week. The purpose of shamanistic possession 
is to allow pe ple in the human world to have advice and help from a superhuman 
being whose knowledge and ability to accomplish certain ends is superior to that 
of any human. 

A comparison of Ramappa with other shamans: There are many different types 
of shamans, differing as to the types of supernatural work they do, as to the power 
of their familiar-spirit, as to the behavior the spirit exhibits, and as to the caste 
composition of the audiences they draw. A shaman himself may come from any 
caste, although it is now rare for one to be a local Brahmin. 

Although an analysis of the types of shamans will not be made here, a brief 
description of how Ramappa differs from other shamans is necessary for perspec- 
tive since in many respects Shaman Ramappa is unique. The deity Ramappa is 
possessed by is a member of the all-India pantheon, and resides in a metal image 
within a small temple for which Ramappa is the sole priest (pujari). His familiar- 
spirit, Siddhéshvara, is regarded as an exceptionally “good” deity; informants 
most often express this quality by saying that the deity is pure, is a vegetarian, and 
does not indulge in sorcery. Most shamans control local spirits, such as a Caudi or 
a yeksi, who may have a crude stone as a locus of residence. These local spirits 
often accept or demand blood sacrifice, and not infrequently are accused of causing 
harm. Of those spirits residing in a village who could be communicated with di- 
rectly, Siddhéshvara was the only one whose motives or ability I never heard 
questioned. 

Most shamans are agriculturalists or artisans, and practice their shamanism as 
a side line; for them shamanism is usually — but not always — a significant sup- 
plement to their income. Ramappa, however, relied solely on his religious work for 
support. His familiar-spirit had even dictated that Ramappa could not do any 
physical labor if he desired to have it continue to codperate with him. 

Each shaman’s familiar-spirit has certain idiosyncrasies that belong to him 
alone and by which he is identified; when an informant describes a shaman to a 
novice he uses these characteristics to distinguish a particular deity or shaman. 
For example, different shamans’ familiar-spirits may either reject or demand cer- 
tain foods or objects in puja. Other shamans perform distinctive acts. When 
Ramappa’s name was mentioned informants usually responded with stories about 
the idiosyncratic aspects of Ramappa’s behavior when possessed, thusly: “Ra- 
mappa is carried while standing on two swords’ blades resting on the shoulders of 
two men. This is done because when the deity comes to him it says, ‘Now I have 
come. To show my presence I want to stand on the swords, so that no one will 
disbelieve me’.” 
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Most shamans have peculiarities of speech when possessed, perhaps speaking in 
a falsetto singing voice or punctuating much of their speech by periodic belching 
or gasping. Ramappa, however, spoke in a normal voice. Some familiar-spirits 
cause certain mannerisms in the shamans they possess, such as a trembling of the 
whole body or keeping a hand over the mouth, but Ramappa had only one peculi- 
arity which distinguished his behavior when he was possessed — his eyes tended 
to be cast toward the ceiling. While listening to a man asking a question, or, after 
the deity had answered one person’s questions, while waiting for the next, Ra- 
mappa gazed upward. Except for this, Ramappa behaved when the deity was “on 
him” much as he did when not possessed. 

Ramappa was also unique among non-Brahmin shamans in the amount of 
Brahminical culture he knew and practiced. Although he did not wear a sacred 
thread, he was a strict vegetarian, observed rigorous pollution taboos, and held 
numerous Brahminical ideals (ahimsd, daily bathing followed by puja, knowledge 
of Sanskrit formulas, chastity, disapproval of smoking and drinking, etc.). He 
frequently criticized Brahmins for not adhering to their traditions, and urged 
Sudras to follow Brahmin practices. 

Ramappa’s position in the community: Ramappa received support from a 
highly respected and widely-known Brahmin Swamy — a man who had tremen- 
dous power and influence among Havik Brahmins in the area. This “Great 
Swamy” had a mutt, or religious retreat, carved out of the forest not far from the 
village where Ramappa lived. The Great Swamy was credited with having asked 
Siddhéshvara to start possessing Ramappa in order to give aid to people in the 
villages. This was after Siddhéshvara had not possessed anyone for several years 
following Ramappa’s father’s death. Ramappa and the Great Swamy reinforced 
each other’s position by frequent mutual compliments and by referring persons 
seeking aid to each other. Also Ramappa’s deity professed to owe allegiance to 
the Great Swamy. 

Although Havik Brahmins often stated that they no longer patronized sha- 
mans, Ramappa was an exception and about a fourth of his clients were from this 
caste. Ramappa seemed to be the only shaman in the area to whom a Havik 
Brahmin could go without apology or concealment. Although the evidence is not 
clear, it would seem that Untouchables did not seek the aid of Ramappa’s familiar- 
spirit. 

Methods of recording the session: The following account is a description of 
the events that took place during one of Ramappa’s shamanistic meetings. Al- 
though I attended several of these sessions, I consider this one — which lasted 
nearly five hours, ending in the early morning — the most interesting. My assistant, 
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K. S. Krishna Murthy, and I attended together and although we took no notes at 
the meeting we had a twelve-mile bicycle ride back to our own village afterward, 
during which Krishna Murthy and I discussed a good deal of the material. We 
were further assisted by a Havik Brahmin who accompanied us on our trip home 
and whose help enabled us to clear up a number of points about the session. This 
discussion during the bicycle trip aided greatly in the reconstruction the next day. 

It will be seen, then, that the following description is not necessarily what 
happened, but what we remembered as having happened. Naturally a great deal 
has been left out in each case history, and undoubtedly some people asked ques- 
tions of the deity that are not reported here. The cases are presented in as close 
chronological order as we were able to recall and the examples that are recorded 
are the ones that were of most interest to us and thus the ones we tended to 
remember best. 

As my knowledge of Kannada was not adequate, the specific content had to be 
reconstructed by Krishna Murthy, but we checked each other with respect to sub- 
ject matter and sequence and to establish who asked what questions of the deity. 
Some in.ccuracies and gaps are due to the fact that we sat fairly far, about twelve 
feet, from the shaman and that competing conversations sometimes took place in 
the audience. The cases recounted here are taken directly from field notes, with 
only a minimum of modification for the sake of clarity and to translate many 
Kannada terms. 

Frequently different Kannada terms have been translated by a single English 
term. This is especially true for the names of a number of supernatural beings, 
which are translated as either “spirit” or “deity.” Although the distinctions be- 
tween these different Kannada words are important, they are not very relevant to 
this paper. Multiple forms have also been translated loosely as they apply to the 
concept of illness: kata, kayle, and roga are all common Kannada words for illness. 
Kdta always indicates that a spirit is at the bottom of the illness, whereas the other 
two terms do not necessarily imply this. Kayle is a more or less general term for 
sickness, implying neither cause nor type of illness. Roga usually denotes a con- 
tagious disease such as cholera. It is generally thought necessary to enlist the aid 
of a shaman or other religious leader to cure any illness that is called kata, whereas 
herbal, native or Western medicine may be sought if the illness is called kayle or 
roga. 

The setting and the preliminary ritual: The session began to get under way a 
little after 9 PM. The shaman bathed first. While he was doing this his two 
assistants, of the same caste, who had bathed earlier, were inside the temple 
making preparations, such as setting out the flower offerings to the deity, lighting 
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lamps and incense, and laying out the coconuts, plantains, and other fruits that 
would be offered to the deity. When Ramappa arrived, two other men, not spe- 
cially dressed, took their places outside the temple door and beat a gong and rang 
a bell until the session officially began. There was lengthy worship of the deity, 
first with incense, then with a cotton-wick lamp, and then with a camphor flame 
(mangalarati). Ramappa and his assistants wore bright red silk panée (the type 
of cloth worn by Brahmins when in a ritually pure state). Ramappa’s was worn 
long, whereas those of his assistants were tucked to about knee length. 

At one point the doors to the temple were closed while the deity Siddhéshvara, 
still residing in the image, was fed. Then Ramappa stood in front of the image 
for about ten minutes with his hands folded while the gong and bell continued to 
ring loudly. Next, one of Ramappa’s assistants came out on the veranda 
of the temple and attached three semicircular blades to three pairs of chains from 
the roof beams. During this time the audience was collecting and waiting on the 
veranda. Ramappa came abruptly out of the temple, jumped into the middle of 
the three blades and then stretched out on all three, swinging back and forth for 
several minutes. Informants pointed out that this offered proof that the deity was 
possessing Ramappa, as any person not protected by a deity would be badly cut. 
After this Ramappa returned inside the temple and stood in front of the deity for 
a few more minutes. When he came out the next time he was wearing a plain pair 


of wooden sandals. He walked over to a raised place on the veranda and sat 
cross-legged on his seat at the end of the veranda of the temple. His eyes were 
open but cast toward the ceiling. One of his two assistants announced to the 
audience that they could commence asking questions (prasne) of the deity. The 


CASE HISTORIES 


Case 1: Among a group of Havik Brahmins sitting near the front one said to 
another “Rambhatta, let us begin with your questions.” Rambhatta agreed and 
began by saying, “Some arecanuts have been stolen from trees in my garden. I 
have asked some of the people of this village (nam uru gramastru) to come here 
tonight. I think some are here now. I want to ask the deity (dévaru) about this.” 

The deity possessing Ramappa replied, “You suspect some people from this 
village, don’t you?” Rambhatta answered, “Not exactly that, but I want to know 
whether any person from this village stole my nuts, and if so, who it was?” The 
deity said, “There are many thieves in this world, and many thieves in this village, 
aren’t there? In this whole village there are only three persons who are really good 
and all the rest are thieves. But I can tell you that no one of this village stole your 
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SHAMAN RaMapPa IN SEANCE 


An old Konkani woman is asking advice from the deity possessing Shaman Ramappa; the 
man on his right is an assistant. A picture of Ramappa’s guru, the Great Swamy, is propped up 
in the chair. Note the two pairs of sandals, one with nails and the other worn by Ramappa when 
he comes onto the veranda from the temple and wheri he returns inside. Ramappa, ordinarily 
naked from the waist up, covered his head after the deity had given his permission for this 
picture to be taken. 
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arecanuts. That does not mean that no one in this village is a thief, but in this 
particular case no one from this village did it. And this is not to say that later on 
someone from this village might not steal your nuts.” 

Rambhatta asked, “You said that nobody in this village is guilty. How can I 
believe that people from another village would come here and steal nuts from 
my garden?” The deity replied, “The man who stole your nuts is in this village, 
but he is not of this village.” 

This play between Rambhatta and the deity continued for a while, with 
Rambhatta several times insisting that he wanted to know the caste and village of 
the thief. Finally the deity said that the thief was from a low caste, but he would 
not name the specific caste. He did say that the guilty party was an outsider who 
worked for Rambhatta.* Even after this, Rambhatta continued to ask for the 
specific caste affiliation. Finally he asked if any of the people (ie., Havik Brah- 
mins) who owned garden land bordering his garden were involved. He added that 
he did not suspect them but was just asking out of curiosity. The deity replied, 
“I have already said that no one from this village is involved in the stealing. But 
I can say that people of your caste are involved to the extent that the stolen 
arecanuts have been purchased by a Brahmin, and they have already passed 
through two people’s hands.” 

Siddhéshvara continued, “You have previously had bunches of arecanuts 
stolen from your garden but you did not miss them.” He went on needling Ram- 
bhatta, saying, “You suspect some people who were in this temple (std/a) in the 
last session. I am sorry to say it, but the theft took place in your garden while you 
were here asking questions last Saturday. Some of my people (inhabitants of the 
supernatural realm) saw them, but your people (humans) did not. These people 
that you now suspect look tired and are getting sleepy, How do you expect them 
to go out after a session like this and steal nuts from your garden?” The deity 
then assured Rambhatta that all the people he suspected who were present were 
blameless. 

Rambhatta kept asking leading questions to try to find out if some people of 
his own caste were not guilty. Several times he definitely stated that he suspected 
this, but the deity assured him that only a low-caste person had stolen the nuts, 
but repeated that a Brahmin had purchased them. Finally Rambhatta became 
defensive and said that it was not a crime for a man to purchase arecanuts as a 
business transaction. The deity countered by saying that it certainly was a crime 

8 The implication here was that the thief was from South Canara. Migrant laborers who 
help Havik Brahmins run their small plantations come from South Canara and reside in a village 
for a period of months working under a contractor. 
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for a man to encourage thieves by purchasing nuts from them at a low rate since 
this could only mean that the nuts were stolen. Rambhatta became rather excited, 
insisting that the buyer of the nuts had done nothing wrong and was motivated 
only by profit. Suddenly a low-caste man sitting toward the back spoke, saying 
quite audibly, “It is also for profit that one man robs, kills, and throws the body 
of another man into the tank (artificial lake).” Rambhatta did not reply nor did 
he pursue the subject. 

Several times the deity said to Rambhatta, “I know that you still suspect 
someone in this village and that you are not satisfied with the answers I am giving. 
You are perfectly free to go to another temple (std/a) and ask the same questions. 
Or, if you prefer, you can go to the police and lodge a complaint against those 
you suspect. Then the police will come and arrest them and beat them. Only then 
will the man who is the thief confess [this latter was evidently said with tongue- 
in-cheek].” Someone from the audience suggested that an innocent person might 
confess because of the beating, and Rambhatta added that this was his reason for 
not wanting to go to the police. 

Then the deity told Rambhatta, “Because you have made such a large issue 
over this matter you have lost a good chance to find out who the actual thieves 
are. The thieves had planned to steal more nuts next Thursday but because of all 
the noise you have made they have decided not to.” 

Rambhatta’s case went on for a long time. Other people would ask questions 
of the deity, and then Rambhatta would reopen his case. The deity laughed and 
joked a great deal, and successfully countered every argument that Rambhatta 
brought up. It often seemed as if the deity was jesting with, or even ridiculing, 
Rambhatta. 

Case 2: The second person to ask a question of the deity was a Brahmin 
woman in her mid-twenties. She was carrying a small child and sat as far back as 
possible. She said, “My child has had diarrhea for a week now. I have tried medi- 
cines but have found no cure. Is it caused by evil eye (druiti)? Before this illness 
he was suffering from convulsions (bdlagraha). So please do something for his 
illness.” The shaman handed her “red rice”® in a piece of newspaper. The deity 
then asked if anyone in the audience had a piece of white paper. After someone 
produced one he wrote a prescription for a native medicine. Afterward the deity 
told the woman, “Rub butter into the spot where the bark was removed from the 
tree.”2° 

9 Akiate, rice mixed with kumkum, a mixture of turmeric and lime, over which mantras 
had been said. 


10 I discussed this afterward with a Brahmin who said he thought the prescription must call 
for the bark of a pipal (arali) tree, because this was a common medicine for diarrhea and when 
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Case 3: Two young Brahmin boys, one about twelve and the other about 
seven, both obviously frightened, approached the shaman. The elder spoke firing 
three questions in quick succession: First, he sought help for a child in his house 
who had diarrhea and who was vomiting; second, for the animals in the cattle- 
shed, which were ill; and third, for his younger brother whose ears had not healed 
since being pierced. 

The deity gave him ash over which mantras had been said (vibiti) for the 
cattleshed and red rice for one or both of the other two complaints. 

Case 4: A man from town, whose caste was not determined, asked the deity 
why his bullock had died suddenly and asked if the death resulted from a spirit- 
caused illness (kata). He also explained that his bullock had been inoculated. The 
deity said, “Your bullock should not have died after having been inoculated. Have 
the bullocks belonging to other people who have had them inoculated died? Prob- 
ably your bullock had a kind of sickness (kayle) for which the inoculation was 
not a preventive. Nowadays there are many different diseases (rdga). Even doctors 
sometimes cannot diagnose them. And this may be the reason your bullock died.” 

The man, apparently not satisfied, demanded something for his cattle- 
shed to protect his animals. He then gave an unshelled coconut to Ramappa, who 
wrote a mantra on a copper plate (the finished product is called a yentra) and 
nailed it to the coconut. 

Case 5: Next a Sudra caste man told the deity that his child was still ill 
(kayle), despite his having received help from Siddhéshvara before. The deity 
asked, “Did you consult a doctor as I told you?” The man replied that he had 
given the child many medicines and none were satisfactory, thus implying that 
he had not seen a doctor. 

Case 6: A Sudra man from a neighboring village told the deity that his wife 
was having a spirit (devva) “come on” her. The last time she had been possessed 
was three days before when she had gone to bathe after finishing her four days 
of menstrual pollution." He added that this was not his only difficulty; he had 
been having trouble (kashta) for a very long time. For example, his father’s 
younger brother had died. Then his son suffered from illness (réga). He was thus 
sure that “something” (implying sorcery) must have been done to his house. 

Siddhéshvara said, “It is true that ‘something’ (implying a spirit) is coming 
on your wife.” He gave the man a green fruit (unidentified) with some red rice 
and instructions for the man’s wife to eat half the fruit and keep the other half on 





it was used butter from cow’s milk should be rubbed on the tree’s scar to prevent the accumulation 
of sin (pdpa) for having harmed a sacred tree. 

11 This is a time when women are likely to be possessed. They are considered to be more 
beautiful on the day after pollution ends than at any other time. 
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her body. He then asked that the man bring five lemons in a vessel when he came 
to the next session and said he would then remove the sorcery (mdta). 

The deity added, “By the way, I have to come to your village for some work. 
I have a case there which I don’t know how to decide. Somebody has given me a 
hoylu for some stolen jewelry.’* The man who stole it is now dead, the jewelry has 
been sold and the pieces are being worn by a woman. Now I cannot punish the 
man who stole it, and would it be right if I punish a person who had not stolen it? 
But the person who has given the hoylu is very angry with me. He was here in the 
last session and said that I have not taken steps in his behalf. Now the problem is 
that I can neither punish the man who has stolen the jewelry nor satisfy the man 
who lost it. Do you think I should punish an innocent person? Anyway, I should 
come to your village and decide this case; then I will pay a visit to your house.” 

Case 7: A Sudra man told the deity that he was still having trouble from insects 
in his cattleshed and that his goats were dying.’* He explained that he had two 
cattlesheds, one near his house and one near his paddy fields. He said he had been 
told by this deity on a previous occasion to cook two measures (seers) of rice and 
give an offering (bali) to a spirit (bita). This time the deity told him to cook three 
measures of rice and put it in the same place, which he specified. The man objected 
that this was not the spot designated before, and the deity readily admitted that 
he had not remembered at which cattleshed he had previously given instructions to 
offer the cooked rice. 

After Siddhéshvara admitted his forgetfulness he went on to tell a story about 
himself. “Once when I was in Mangalore to visit the Great Swamy I was invited 
into a house where he was staying. But when I arrived at the door I was not allowed 
in because they [the spirits of the house} did not know who I was. Then Swamy 
told them to allow me in and they did. In the same way some spirits (biita) do not 
listen to what they are told because they do not know who has issued the instruc- 
tions. Now take some red rice and sacred ash (bhasma). Sprinkle the sacred ash 
around the cattleshed and around the place [where the spirit is} and give the 
offering.” 

The Sudra continued to complain, saying that the insects had not even de- 
creased in number after he gave the previous offering and adding that the bugs 
would be gone for one day and then would be back in full force the next. Sid- 
dhéshvara said that this showed the spirit was paying some attention to his instruc- 
tions, otherwise the insects would not leave for even one day. 





12 A hoylu is a request to a deity to cause harm to a thief in order to force him to return 
the 


property. 
13 He was most probably a Sudra of low caste; higher caste Sudras would be unlikely 
to raise goats. 
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A Havik Brahmin sitting near the Sudra suggested that if the unfortunate man 
would bury in his goatshed a bottle containing mercury this would keep the goats 
from dying. The man testily replied, “I have tried all sorts of things like that 
but I never found anything that did any good.” Siddhéshvara, who had been 
listening, counseled, “Try this also. After all, this is something suggested by a 
Brahmin. The Vedas say Brahmins’ words are God’s words. When he says some- 
thing that is for your good why cannot you try it and see if it helps?” 

Case 8: Another Sudra man approached the deity and said that a snake had 
been coming into his grass fields and also that he was having sickness in his cattle- 
shed. Siddhéshvara gave him some red rice and told him to put it in the place where 
the snake was seen, and then gave him some red berries (unidentified) with some 
more red rice and told him to walk around the cattleshed eleven times with these, 
then to throw them into water. 

Case 9: A Sudra started to present his case to Ramappa’s familiar-spirit, then 
stopped, saying, “Why should I tell my troubles to you? You are a deity (dévaru) 
and you know what my troubles are without my telling them to you.” Siddhéshvara 
replied, “Even to see kaldévaru prasdda* one has to tell the deity for what pur- 
pose the flowers are being placed there.” The man said that he was thinking of 
moving to a new place and asked whether it would be better to move or to stay 
where he was. Siddhéshvara replied, “It is your fate (grahacdra) that you will 
encounter troubles wherever you are. Your troubles will never become so great that 
you cannot bear them. Neither will you ever have much happiness. Even if you 
change your residence it will make little difference in the amount of troubles that 
you have.” 

Case 10: A man came to the deity saying that he was still ill despite the fact 
that he had followed Siddhéshvara’s previous instructions to see a doctor. One 
of the shaman’s assistants whispered in the shaman’s ear that this man’s illness 
had to do with passing urine and the deity immediately said, “I know, I know,” 
to him. The patient complained that he had spent fifty rupees on doctors. 
Siddhéshvara then told him to try another doctor. The patient objected, saying 
that he had already spent too much money and did not want to see another doctor, 
but instead wanted something that would help him. The deity then suggested a 
native medicine made from the leaves of a certain plant mixed with butter, then 
made into a paste mixed with the root of another plant, plus rice-water. He said, 
“Take this for eleven days and you will feel better,” adding that the man was 
not to drink coffee or tea or “any other drink” (implying alcoholic beverage) . 

14 That is, to get a “yes” or “no” answer from a deity by pasting two flowers on the image 
and waiting to see whether the one on right- or left-hand side falls first, the right signifying 
a positive answer. 
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Case 11: A high caste Sudra came and asked about his female buffalo, which 
he had lost a month and a half previously. He said it was the fifth time he had 
come to Siddhéshvara for the same purpose and indicated that he was quite angry. 
He said that previously the deity had instructed him to search to the north and 
west while carrying red rice in his hand, and that the buffalo would be within a 
range of five or six miles. He said he had searched almost all the villages in these 
directions and added that he had employed the C.LD. (Criminal Investigation 
Department) to search for the buffalo.*® He stated that he had offered five rupees 
reward to anyone finding the buffalo but that still it was lost. 

Ramappa’s familiar-spirit answered, “I told you that the buffalo was still alive. 
You will get it back some day. It is in the same direction that I told you to look. 
You may want to get it immediately but you cannot. The buffalo is tied in some- 
one’s backyard.” (Someone in the audience commented, “How daring it would 
be if the thief were to tie it in his front yard!”) 

The man with the lost buffalo continued to complain, “If you only tell me 
that, it is of no help. I need to know exactly where my buffalo is and who has 
tied it. I need to know both the caste and the village of the person who has it. I 
am tired of searching in vain.” 

A member of the audience said, “If a deity cannot say something specific why 
should we come to that deity?” Siddhéshvara replied, “Trouble comes to everyone. 
In the Mahabharata the god Krishna was on the side of the Pandavas and yet they 
had to spend time in the forest. Why should this have happened? And there are 
many other stories like this. If you want to discuss it, let us do so.” Several members 
of the audience objected, saying that was not necessary. 

Siddhéshvara added, “It is not possible for me to cure all the illnesses (kayle), 
nor to find all the cattle people lose. There are only some things that are within 
my power. If people did not leave the traditional ways (dédra) of their castes 
nothing bad would happen to them. People spend many rupees for coffee, but 
when they want to give an offering of fruit and a coconut to a deity (hannu kayi) 
they try to spend only four annas. For example, I have cured many diseases that 
doctors were not able to cure and for which people had spent 500 or 600 rupees, 
but they have not returned to this temple to give me an offering (hannu kayi). 
Such people exist.” Siddhéshvara then gave red rice to the man and told him 
to try searching again. 

Case 12: A man came to the deity saying he was ill and was told to see a doctor. 
The patient asked if he should see a village doctor or an “English” doctor. 

15 Whether this was merely his way of saying that he had searched very thoroughly, or 
whether he had employed others to help him in his search, is not clear. 
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Siddhéshvara said first to try the village doctor and if he did not cure him then 
to try the “English” doctor. 

Case 13: Next a young Brahmin from Totagadde, a village twelve miles away, 
asked a question of the deity. He explained that he had just obtained a new 
piece of arecanut land in a village several miles from his own. He said there had 
been a spirit (Zaudi) on the land, but he did not know how to behave toward it, 
or even if it was still there. 

Siddhéshvara answered him, “Once the spirit is installed at a certain place it 
will remain there forever,” and asked the Brahmin to wait for a while so that he 
could contact the spirit and ask her what she wanted. In the meantime some one 
else asked a question. Later, when the Brahmin brought up the subject for the 
third time, the deity replied, “I have word from the spirit. She wants to have three 
pujas a year. Each time you should prepare a sweet for her and offer it to her 
after making the place she lives pure (Suddha).” 

Case 14: A Sudra came to the deity and said, “I have been having trouble 
[kasta, probably illness in the family} from a spirit (audi) that lives in my 
paddy fields. I had her reinstalled by another shaman. This spirit belonged to a 
Lingayat who formerly owned the land. One day the fields caught fire. The spirit 
was in a stone under a big basri tree. The branches of the tree caught fire and the 
whole tree burned. The spirit’s stone under the tree exploded, leaving it badly 
cracked. The shaman told me to find a stone and immerse it in water for fifteen 
days. Then the shaman came and reinstalled the spirit in this stone in the same 
place. But still it is giving me trouble.” 

Siddhéshvara asked, “Does the new stone have any cracks in it?” The man 
replied that it did not. Then the man was given red rice and asked to throw some 
rice near the spirit’s place of residence and to keep the rest. The deity added, “I 
will come there sometime to see ‘it’ [i.e., the spirit}.” 

Case 15: A woman approached Ramappa saying that she had no children but 
wanted them. Ramappa held a coconut in his left hand, took some red rice in his 
right and put it on the coconut, then he made a diagram with his fingers. He 
collected all the red rice and gave it to the woman, and Siddhéshvara told her 
to put it in a particular place in her house. 

Case 16: The shaman turned to Rambhatta, the Brahmin who had asked the 
first question and was still sitting there, and said, “You are a frequent visitor and 
you usually do much talking while I am here. But tonight because you are not 
satisfied with my answers you are not saying much.” 

Rambhatta replied that he had another question that he wanted to ask. This 


was an inquiry as to whether it was wise to take a contract from the government 
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for building a schoolhouse. Siddhéshvara replied, “It is rather late to come and 
ask me such a question. You have already begun work on the building.” Ram- 
bhatta replied that the contract had been forced upon him, and was told not to 
worry as only good would come to him. 

Rambhatta then asked about digging a well, and Ramappa’s familiar-spirit 
again replied, “Why are you asking about this after you have already selected 
the site and begun to dig? I am sure you have dug eighteen feet already. If you 
had consulted me before you did this, I would have told you to dig two feet 
farther to the north and there you would have struck water sooner. But the place 
you selected is all right and you should strike water within about thirty feet.” 

Case 17: A Konkani couple came to ask about a friend who had something 
“coming on” her. They said they did not know what “it” (the spirit) was. The 
deity asked if the friend was present and they said no. Then Siddhéshvara gave 
them red rice and a copper sheet upon which mantra were written (yentra), and 
gave directions for her to keep these on her body. This would keep the spirit 
under control (do bandobast to it). He asked them to come to the temple again. 
They asked if they should bring the patient next time: “You have told me she is 
very ill (kayle) and has little strength (Sakti) so how can I expect her to come here? 
But it is always better if a patient comes.” 

Case 18: A man from the town told the deity that his son had taken an exami- 
nation twice and failed each time. He explained that his son was getting ready for 
a third try and asked Siddhéshvara to do something to help him. Ramappa’s fa- 
miliar-spirit gave a general lecture, saying that people fail examinations because 
they do not study hard enough. 

Case 19: An Okkaliga boy of about nineteen from a neighboring village was 
last. He had spoken earlier to Siddhéshvara but had been asked to wait. Now he 
said that he had a female spirit (dévate) “coming on” him. “When it comes on 
me I have terrible pains in my stomach and thighs. I do not like the spirit to 
possess me. I have come to have you ask the spirit not to possess me.” Ramappa’s 
deity replied, “When a spirit comes on you, why should you want her to leave?” 
The boy said, “I cannot bear the pain — it is terrible.” The deity asked, “Does it 
come often?” The boy replied, “It came four days back. For the last three or four 
months I have felt pain when it comes.” 

The deity that possesses Ramappa told the boy to remove his shirt*™* and he 
would make the spirit “come on” him, and he would ask her what she wanted 
(that is, what motivated her to possess the boy). By this time it was obvious even 
to us that the boy was a likely candidate for a future shaman. The boy replied 

15a A shirt should not be worn while performing religious acts. 
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that he did not want the spirit to come on him again. The deity replied that he 
could prevent the boy’s spirit from doing this (do bandobast to it), but that he 
would prefer to have her permission rather than to use force. Siddhéshvara kept 
cajoling and encouraging the boy and finally he asked jokingly, “Because it is chilly 
are you reluctant to remove your shirt?” Several people in the audience gave en- 
couragement to the boy, saying they wanted the spirit to “come on” him while they 
were present. 

Finally Ramappa’s deity said, “This boy’s family (mane jana) came to me 
earlier and told me about this spirit. They said they would send the boy to me 
and they asked me to call it up [i.e., to make the spirit speak through the boy] and 
then to send it away. But look at him now — he says he does not want the spirit 
to come on him.” The boy then said shyly, “It does not always come when I want 
it to.” Siddhéshvara replied, “It is left to me to make the dévate come on you. 
You request (prarthane) the spirit to come and I will call her on you. Only if 
she is a thief spirit will she not come.” 

The boy then agreed and removed his shirt. He squatted in front of the 
shaman, who said, “You had better seat yourself firmly in order to withstand the 
impact of the spirit’s coming on you [this was said in a jesting tone]}.” The boy 
sat cross-legged in front of the shaman with his eyes closed and his head bowed. 
Shaman Ramappa poured water on to a stone (a method of looking into the 
supernatural world) and said, “Come. Come. All of you, come quickly. I don’t 
care how many of you [spirits] there are.” He then threw handfuls of water, ten 
or fifteen of them, into the boy’s face. Every now and then he commanded the 
spirit to appear. 

After several minutes the boy suddenly gave one large hiccup and then belched 
(a common sign used by a shaman to mean that his familiar-spirit has entered his 
body). The boy again remained silent for a while. Next Siddhéshvara said, “Come 
on now, let them in. You are sometimes mischievous and do not let other people 
come in. But I have invited them, so let them come.” (He was implying that his 
spirit servants [gana] guarding the temple grounds were not allowing a strange 
spirit to enter.) Slowly, and in a very light voice, the boy began to speak words — 
one by one. In between words he drew his breath in quickly and hissingly and 
clicked his tongue occasionally. The spirit on the boy kept addressing the deity 
on the shaman as “elder brother,” but Siddhéshvara never reciprocated with a 
kinship term. 

Ramappa’s familiar-spirit said, “Didn’t the Great Swamy ask you not to come 
to this family?” The spirit replied, “Elder brother, I did not come on this boy 
for a long time. But once when he had been to the Great Swamy’s temple he 
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promised to give a tribute (kanike) of two rupees to that temple but he did not 
do so.” Siddhéshvara replied, “So that is the reason you are coming on him! Would 
it be enough if I asked him to give the tribute now? Will you leave him if he 
pays it?” The spirit possessing the boy replied, “Elder brother, I stopped coming 
on him three months ago. The pain that he has now is not because of me. There iz 
a water spirit (jala dévate) that comes on him.” The deity then asked, “Why do 
you let this water spirit come on him?” The spirit answered, “The water spirit 
came on him only after I had left him.” Ramappa’s familiar-spirit stated, “You 
should at least have helped to keep this man from being possessed by the water 
spirit.” The boy’s spirit replied, “I am not powerful enough to do that. My elder 
sister in Tarankoppa [referring to another shaman’s familiar-spirit} might be 
able to do it.” 

Ramappa’s deity then tried a new tack: “Here is a man who lost his female 
buffalo one and a half months ago. See if it is within your view and try to find 
it for him.” After a long pause the boy’s spirit replied, “No, I cannot find it.” 
Siddhéshvara then said, “After all, it is within a six-mile radius. Are you not able 
to find it? If it were a long way away I don’t know what you would do. You say 
you are a spirit (dévate) but you are not able to go such a short distance as six 
miles!” 

After this there was more play between the two supernaturals. A couple of 
times Siddhéshvara called the boy’s spirit a devva implying that it was a lower form 
of spirit, one that caused only harm, as opposed to a dévate, which could be a 
shaman’s familiar-spirit. Each time the boy’s spirit rapidly countered, insisting that 
it was not a devva. Much of Siddhéshvara’s conversation with the boy and his spirit 
was either outright joking or with tongue in cheek. 

_ When it was clear that no more questions were going to be asked, Ramappa 
_got up, slipped into his wooden shoes, and walked back into the temple. The gong 
and bell were again sounded and he stood in front of the image. The doors of the 
temple were closed for a moment. When they were again opened Ramappa was 
wearing a towel around his waist instead of the silk panze. Siddhéshvara had left 
Ramappa and was again residing in the metal image. 


COMMENTS 


The audience: There are recorded here the case histories of nineteen people 
who asked questions of the deity possessing the shaman, Ramappa. Everyone 
present either asked a question of Siddhéshvara or accompanied someone who did. 
There were perhaps thirty-five people present. Occasionally someone passing along 
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the road near the temple would stop and watch and listen for a few minutes. Some 
of the people who asked questions left as soon as they were answered. Others 
staye] to enjoy the show — this was particularly true of the Brahmins, several 
of whom came with Rambhatta. Seating arrangements were not highly structured, 
but in general Brahmins sat close to the shaman where they could see all and easily 
enter into the proceedings, whereas women of all castes sat quite far back with 
Sudra men between them and the Brahmins. The person asking a question would 
often come forward to be near the shaman. A good deal of conversation took 
place in the audience, and sometimes Siddhéshvara would remain quiet to listen 
while this went on. 

The shaman: During most of the performance Ramappa sat naked from the 
waist up although most members of the audience were well wrapped up in shawls 
because of the night chill. Ramappa never showed any signs of being chilly while 
possessed, but as soon as he came out of the temple at the end of the ceremony and 
no longer had his familiar-spirit “on him” he shivered violently and mentioned 
several times how cold he was. 

God Siddhéshvara spoke to all who came to him in the singular, or familiar, 
form, regardless of caste, although Ramappa when not possessed always spoke to 
a Brahmin in the plural form, denoting respect. A deity, of course, need not do this. 

Siddhéshvara’s frequent statements that he planned to come to people’s houses 
to perform ceremonies such as removing sorcery or calming a wrathful spirit were, 
seemingly, attempts to stimulate business. Shaman Ramappa had no income except 
from his religious work and the semiweekly meetings he held probably netted him 
between three and ten rupees per session, whereas when he was called t~ someone’s 
house he probably cleared at least ten rupees if not considerably more. 

The questions: It is interesting to note that ethical problems were not brought 
to the god to be solved, although he might offer some unsolicited advice in this 
direction. The questions in shamanistic sessions chiefly involve problems of health, 
the area of primary concern in the supernatural in this part of India. There is a 
great deal of variation of belief concerning the amount of illness that is the result 
of supernatural action. At one extreme there are some Sudras who interpret all 
sickness as being caused by spirits; while on the other end of the continuum there 
are some Havik Brahmins who believe only a few limited kinds of illness are caused 
by spirits. 

Ramappa’s frequent diagnosis of sickness in non-supernatural terms was quite 
exceptional for a shaman. Ramappa’s familiar-spirit often sent people to either 
village or Western doctors and showed a willingness to try any possible cures. 
This may have reflected Ramappa’s personal bias in favor of challenging non- 
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medical cases — some of which he seemed really to relish. The proportion of per- 
sons who appeal to a shaman’s familiar-spirit to cure illnesses is usually somewhat 
higher than that recorded in this session; one of the reasons for presenting this 
particular session was that it contained an unusually wide selection of types of 
cases. 

Several of the non-medical appeals to the deity centered around a theft; the 
case of the missing buffalo and Rambhatta’s voluble complaints fall into this class. 
In addition there was a reference to a case of hoylu, where one person who has suf- 
fered loss of property at the hands of another asks a deity to punish the thief. This 
particular case was handled in a most diplomatic manner. Siddhéshvara gave an ex- 
planation of why he was unable to effect the return of the stolen property and 
presented the situation in such a way as not to lay himself open to charges of being 
ineffectual. Also he relieved himself of responsibility for the death of the man who 
stole and of any subsequent misfortunes that might befall that man’s family. More- 
over, he achieved this without having to face directly the person who had given him 
the hoylu as this information would be passed on to the giver of the hoylu through 
a third person. 

In this part of India when a person acquires a new piece of property, whether 
it is grassland, agricultural land, or a house, he must learn the personality of the 
spirits that reside on it. This procedure is involved in Case 13 where a Havik 
Brahmin asked how to behave toward a ¢audi living on a newly acquired piece of 
property. The directions given by Ramappa’s familiar-spirit for satisfying the 
éaudi were given in very general terms, and the actual expression and details of 
the ritual were left to the Brahmin. If he was so inclined he could satisfy the 
requirements by asking his wife to take a sweet and place it on the spirit’s stone 
three times a year, or, if so inclined, he might make an elaborate ceremony out 
of it, hire a priest to come and give the offering and develop a fairly complex 
ritual. In either case, a future anthropologist would in all likelihood be told that 
the details of the ceremony and ritual for giving puja to this spirit exactly followed 
the instructions given by the deity Siddhéshvara. 

The most unusual event that occurred in this ceremony was the last — the 
case of the young Okkaliga boy. He was going through what appears to be a 
regularized pattern for those who are in the process of becoming shamans. He was 
being possessed by a spirit who was willing to speak through him, who refused 
to leave him for any length of time, and who was not very powerful at the 
beginning — all characteristics befitting the spirit of an aspirant shaman. The boy 
was further playing this role by stating that he did not want the spirit to possess 
him, and his family was also behaving in an expected manner by trying to have 
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the spirit removed, thus keeping him from becoming a shaman — an occupation 
that is regarded as not altogether proper as well as somewhat dangerous. 

A comparison: For comparative purposes, the only other account of shamanism 
in the literature on South Indian religion known to me is by R. Caldwell, and, as 
was pointed out at the beginning of this paper, his knowledge on this subject is 
derived from verbal reports rather than from actually witnessing shamanistic ses- 
sions. Reverend Caldwell, after first noting that the shaman, or “devil-dancer,” 
differs from priests in not inheriting his position, describes a shamanistic session 
in the following terms: 


When the preparations are completed and the devil-dance is about to commence, 
the music is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer seems impassive and sullen, and 
either he stands still, or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as the music be- 
comes quicker and louder, his excitement begins to rise. Sometimes to help him to work 
himself up into a frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and lacerates his flesh till 
the blood flows, lashes himself with a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, 
drinks the blood which flows from his own wounds, or drinks the blood of the sacrifice, 

a the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as if he had acquired 

he begins to brandish his staff of bells and dance with a quick but wild, un- 
steady step. Suddenly the afflatus descends. There is no mistaking that glare, or those 
frantic leaps. He snorts, he stares, he gyrates. The demon has now taken bodily posses- 
sion of him; and though he retains the power of utterance and of motion, both are 
under the demon’s control, and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. The by- 
standers signalize the event by raising a long shout attended with a peculiar vibratory 
noise, caused by the motion of the hand and tongue, or the tongue alone. The devil- 
dancer is now worshipped as a present deity, and every by-stander consults him respect- 
ing his disease, his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made 
for the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in short, everything for which superhuman 
knowledge i is supposed to be available. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration the part 
of a maniac, it requires some experience to enable a person to interpret his dubious or 
unmeaning replies — his muttered voices and uncouth gestures; but the wishes of the 
parties who consult him help them greatly to interpret his meaning.’® 


The picture described by Caldwell, though more colorful, is essentially the 
same phenomenon as is described in this paper. The shamanistic session, in both 
cases, consists of an initial ritual in which the spirit is asked to possess the 
shaman and questions addressed to the spirit, rather than to the shaman. Shaman- 
istic possession is for the purpose of answering questions for the welfare of the 
audience; the spirit speaks with a peculiar affectation and sometimes vaguely; 
and after the spirit leaves, the shaman has no memory {“his separate consciousness 





16 Caldwell, 1849, pp. 19-20. 
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is in abeyance” of what happened while he was possessed. One difference between 
what Caldwell describes and what we found is the chronological sequence of morti- 
fication of the flesh and possession by the spirit. Caldwell indicates that mas- 
ochistic behavior preceded possession, whereas we found that, where a shaman does 
inflict pain upon himself, it was usually done in order to prove the spirit’s presence. 


SUMMARY 


The shamanistic meeting described here cannot really be considered “typical.” 
There was a wider diversity in the castes of people attending and in the types of 
cases presented *’ than appeared in other shamanistic sessions that were witnessed. 
Shaman Ramappa’s ritual was much more elaborate than that used in meetings 
held by most other shamans in the area. Moreover Ramappa, more than any 
other non-Brahmin shaman in the region, supported Brahminical culture. 

Nevertheless, the basic form of appeal for help to a spirit speaking through 
a shaman, particularly for reasons of health, is the common denominator of all 
shamanistic meetings in the Malnad of northwestern Mysore. 

When all the elements are viewed from the vantage point of a person observing 
a culture from the outside, the differences between the meetings held by Ramappa 
and those held by other shamans in the area appear minor. 
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